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TALES FROM THE CRYPT 


Trapped in catacombs that smelled of ancient death, five forsaken men 
and women poured out the foul secrets of their fetid souls to a strange, 
sinister, black-robéd monk. 
Maitland... forever doomed to a living, waking nightmare. Joanne 
who wanted one thing from Santa Claus—murder. Elliot... this heartless 
young man received visitors from beyond the grave. Rogers . he 
treated the blind and helpless like dogs; they turned the tab! es with » 
razor-sharp vengeance. Jason. .. returned and retumed and returned— 
from the dead 

Five tormented people 

Five terrible confessions 

ONE:long scream of terror at the end 


TALES FROM THE CRYPT: 


WELCOME TO THE CRYPT 


Mr. Maitland, Mrs. Clayton, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Jason... 
Beyond the doors there is a chamber hollowed out of solid stone, a 
chamber lit by torches, huge with flat rocks scattered about and with 
something vaguely re-sembling a table at the far end. Beyond the 
table stands a throne made from slabs of uncut stone. If there is any 
way out of this chamber, other than the door by which you have 
entered, it is not visible . . . In other words, ladies and gentlemen, you 
are trapped! 


TALES FROM THE CRYPT! Guaranteed to keep you awake 
long into the dark and lonely night! 
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TALES FROM THE CRYPT 


PROLOGUE 


The catacombs had about them the smell of death, but it was a smell so 
faint, so ancient, that it had not really impinged itself upon the senses of the 
tour party. If they unconsciously dropped their voices to whispers, if, finally, 
they followed the guide in silence, it was not because of the smell but because 
of what lay on all sides, buried in the rough stone walls of the torchlit 
passageways through which he led them. The passageways were eerie in 
themselves; knowing that human skulls and dry bones filled the niches in the 
walls made them eerier still. 

The guide paused dramatically, his face shadowed in the flickering light of 
the torches. 

“In the reign of Henry VIII of England, when the monasteries were 
dissolved and their occupants tortured, beheaded in public or secretly 
murdered, some went into hiding to worship as they wished. It is the decayed 
corpses and skeletons of these religious martyrs that you will see on your tour. 
These catacombs are dangerous—I must warn you to stay close to me and not 
lose your way.” 

The speech never failed to impress, and it did not fail now. The guide 
could almost see the delicious shivers that chased themselves up and down the 
spines of his charges. Satisfied, he led the way to a branching corridor, the 
visitors whispering to each other again as they followed. 

Not all of the visitors followed, however. Maitland had not noticed the 
upward slant of the stone floor beneath his feet. It caught his heel so that he 
stumbled and fell heavily, bruising a knee. It hurt, but he was already up, 
slapping the dust from his clothing and his hands, when the people behind him 
hurried to his assistance. There were four of them, three men and a woman. 

“Are you hurt?” The man who spoke was middle-aged, but erect and fit. 
Soldierly, Maitland thought. 

“No. Pm all right.” Maitland finished slapping the dust from his hands. 
“We'd better get on after the others before—” His voice died. He had started 
to move forward; when he halted suddenly, his voice was uncertain. 
“Strange.” 

Except for himself and his companions, the corridor was empty. His steps 
were hesitant when he again moved forward with the others close behind. 

A few paces farther on there was an open space, a widening in the 
corridor. Beyond the open space the corridor branched left and right. Save for 
their guttering torches, both branches were deserted. 

“But we only stopped for a minute. How could they have—” Maitland did 
not finish. He had never been a decisive man; it was like him to turn to the 
others. 

The soldierly-looking man answered Maitland’s unfinished question. 


“However they did it, they’re gone. Which path do you think we should 
take?” 

Another of the men—a man of considerable taste and means, judging from 
his appearance—pointed to the right-hand corridor. “Why not try that one?” 

No one, for a moment, seemed inclined to take the lead. It seemed natural, 
finally, that the soldierly-looking man should do so. But for a time, the 
corridor into which he turned seemed no different from the one they had left. 
It was only when they had traversed a considerable distance that they came to 
a halt, and then not by choice. The corridor ended abruptly at what appeared 
to be a stone door. 

The soldierly-looking man pushed against it experimentally—easily at 
first, and then with all his strength. It did not budge. 

The man who had suggested that they turn to the right was apologetic. 
“Sorry, wrong guess. His smile was uneasy. “See here, since we seem to be 
companions in difficulty, why don’t we introduce ourselves? My name is 
Ralph Jason. 

The soldierly-looking man glared at him as it about to berate him for his 
wrong choice, then apparently thought better of it. “I’m Rogers. William 
Rogers. The words were said grudgingly. Rogers, whatever his other 
attributes, was possessed of only small patience. He did not wait for the others 
to introduce themselves. He had already turned to retrace his steps. 

Before he could set off, however, the stone door began to open. The 
widened eyes of the others, staring past him, made him spin on his heel. 

Beyond the door there was a chamber hollowed out of the solid stone—a 
chamber lit by torches, as the passageways were lit, but huge, with flat rocks 
scattered about here and there and with something that looked like a large 
stone table set down at its far end. Behind the table stood what might have 
been a throne had it, too, not been made of slabs of uncut stone. If there was a 
way out of the chamber other than the door by which they had entered, it was 
not visible. 

Rogers, in front of the stone table, voiced the thought for all of them. 
“There is no way out of here. 

Let’s go back.” 

The others, until now concerned but not fearful, caught the note of urgency 
in his voice. They turned hurriedly—and were too late. The stone door behind 
them was closing as silently as it had opened. 

They did not rush toward it. Instead, they whirled suddenly. Somewhere, 
someone had screamed. 

They had not seen the second door, the one in the comer of the huge 
chamber. But it was there. It had swung wide, and in the opening there was a 
man. A man who stood motionless, who wore the robes of a monk, whose 
face under his cowl was as lined and creased with age as the face of a 
mummy. 

Even as they stared, there was another scream; it came, they could tell 


now, from beyond the open door. The monk ignored it. His movements, when 
he walked to the thronelike chair and seated himself behind the table, were 
unhurried. Behind him, the door closed silently. 

Rogers was the first to find his voice—a puzzled, nervous voice. “What 
was that scream?" 

No answer. The monk’s seamed face might have belonged to one of the 
corpses hidden in the walls. Only his eyes were alive. Penetrating, incredibly 
lustrous eyes. 

Who are you?” The woman, too, was nervous. Her voice trembled. 

The monk’s eyes glowed brighter, but he still did not speak. 

Where did you come from?” The trembling of the woman’s voice had 
become a quaver. 

The glowing eyes surveyed them each in turn. “All in good time.” 

Maitland, even more frightened and uncertain than the others, took a step 
forward. “How do we get out of here?” 

“All in good time.” 

The hollow, emotionless voice put ice into Maitland s veins, but he was 
able to fight down his fear. “I’m in a hurry.” 

“It can wait.” 

Rogers had stiffened angrily. As fearful as the others, there yet seemed to 
be something within him that made him step in front of Maitland as if to take 
command. “Now, see here, I only stopped here because I had half an hour to 
kill and I saw the sign...” 

“Is that why?” The glowing eyes widened, expanded, until it seemed to 
Rogers that he was drowning in them. “Sit down.” There was a force of some 
kind emanating from those eyes. “All of you!” 

There was no denying the force. It reached out to strike them almost like a 
physical blow, impelling them. Slowly, reluctantly, they found seats on the 
flat rocks. And slowly, the monk turned until he was staring directly at the 
woman. 

“Why did you come in here?” 

The woman’s forehead wrinkled with concentration. Why? It was difficult 
to think, even to recall her own name. Clayton. That was it. Joanne Clayton ... 

“I—I don’t know. I was driving past and something—something made me 

“And what are your plans when you leave here?” 

“Plans?” The woman’s eyes had locked onto the monk’s. 

“Plans.” 

The woman’s eyes glazed, went blank. As if she were seeing something 
beyond the monk’s eyes. Her head tilted at an angle. As though she were 
listening... 


“Si-ilent night, ho-oly night. . .” 

Before he turned to his task, Clayton paused tor a moment and cocked an 
ear toward the radio. He had always been partial to “Silent Night.” Christmas 
would not have been Christmas without it, and hearing it just now pleased 
him; he had been planning this Christmas Eve for the past month and the 
music provided just the right finishing touch. Everything was perfect. There 
was even a crisp new blanket of snow outside, right on schedule. 

His eyes rested fondly on the Christmas tree with its glittering Star of 
Bethlehem and its festoons of tinsel and winking, multicolored light bulbs. 
How Carol had enjoyed decorating the tree with him. But then what six-year- 
old did not delight hi trimming the tree that would shelter her gifts on 
Christmas morning? He could remember his own childhood .. . 

Ah well, that had been long ago. Tonight was even better. Warmth filled 
his heart. He was a lucky man. Few men were fortunate enough to be blessed 
with a wife like Joanne and a daughter like Carol. He had a decent job, a 
comfortable home—everything a man could hope for. He was content. Thanks 
to Joanne, mostly. He didn’t really merit so considerate and loving a woman; 
a flood of tenderness washed over him at the thought of her. 

From the table beside which he was standing he took up the jeweled 
pendant that he had bought and so carefully hidden from Joanne weeks 
earlier. The pendant and its heavy gold chain had cost a good deal more than 
he could afford, but Joanne deserved the best. Pleased, he placed it in its 
leather case and took a small white card from his pocket. The card was blank 
except for the fancifully scrolled MERRY CHRISTMAS at the top. He wrote 
his message very slowly below the lettering; his handwriting was awful and 
he wanted the message to be legible: To my loving wife. From Richard. 

There. Before he closed the leather case, he adjusted the card and the 
pendant inside it so that the card would not conceal the pendant’s sparkle 
when Joanne first saw it. He was looking forward to that moment. Joanne 
would be delighted. She loved nice things. 

Carefully, so as to avoid wrinkles, he wrapped the case in silver Christmas 
paper and tied the paper in place with a strip of red-and-green ribbon. On the 
outside of the package he wrote, For Joanne, from Richard, and then placed 
the package under the tree, alongside the huge doll that was one of his gifts to 
Carol. 

The music from the radio swelled to a crescendo and his sense of well- 
being swelled with it. It was good to be at home, to know that his daughter 
was safe and warm in her bed upstairs, that Joanne was in the house. Smiling, 
he picked up the newspaper that lay on the table and settled himself in his 
easy chair. 


But he did not at once begin to read. His head cocked again toward the 
radio. 

“Peace on earth, good will to men...” 

He was still smiling when the poker slammed down on his skull. He was 
still smiling when little geysers of blood and gray matter erupted on either 
side of the poker’s length and his skull opened like a broken eggshell. And he 
was still smiling when he collapsed in on himself and slid limply to the 
carpeted floor and lay there looking up at Joanne out of surprised, sightless 
eyes. 

She stood just behind his chair, and she was smiling too. “Merry 
Christmas, Richard,” she said. “Sleep well. Dream of Santa Claus." 

Her smile altered, became a little crooked. “Ill dream of all that nice 
insurance money. After they find your body at the foot of the cellar stairs, of 
course.” 

With the poker, she jabbed gingerly at the motionless corpse. But Richard 
was quite dead. And the poker, she noticed, was unexpectedly bloody. Not 
hurrying, she turned toward the kitchen. Calmness, of course, was of the 
essence. She had been telling herself that over and over again for months. Her 
plan of action had been painstakingly worked out, but all her care would be 
for nothing if she were to lose her head now and overlook some crucial detail. 

She was almost at the kitchen when she heard Carol’s voice from upstairs. 

“Mummy? Mummy, aren’t you going to tuck me in?” 

“TIl be right up, darling.” She was proud of that, proud of the way her 
words came out. Without a tremor. In the kitchen, she tore paper toweling 
from the roll above the sink and wiped the poker clean. The poker she 
replaced in its rack by the living room fireplace; the paper was quickly 
consumed by the log fire that cast its cheery glow over Richards crumpled 
body. That was done. 

Outside Carol’s door she paused and took a deep breath before going in. 
Children were sometimes quite perceptive. It would not do for Carol to think 
that anything was wrong. 

She need not have been concerned, however. Carol was sitting up in bed, 
all pink and white and rosy with sleep, rubbing her eyes. 

Joanne gathered her into her arms. “What is it, dear? Having trouble 
finding the sandman?” There were few things in life that she really cared 
about, but Carol was first on her list. A child deserved more than a seedy little 
house in the suburbs, more than a father who was content to be a mediocrity. 
For that matter, so did she herself. The chances she had had to marry other 
men! 

Carol’s slight arms went around her and the rosy face was pillowed against 
her bosom. “Did Santa Claus come yet?” 

“No, dear, not yet. It’s still early, so you had better go back to sleep. You 
know what they say. Santa doesn’t like little girls who stay up past their 
bedtime.” 


“Yes, mummy.” Carol had always been an obedient child. She slid down 
under the quilt “Tuck me in, mummy.” 

“Of course.” Gently Joanne arranged the covers. But the drowsy eyes did 
not close. 

“Can I see him when he comes?” 

“We'll see, dear.” Joanne was becoming impatient. There was a great deal 
that still needed doing. “Now be a good girl and go right to sleep or Santa 
may not come at all. All right?” 

“All right, mummy.” The words were interrupted by a yawn. “ ’ Night...” 

At last. Joanne took another of her deep, calming breaths. Now ... 

In the living room again, she took a cigarette from a box, struck a match to 
it, and then stood looking down at Richard. Deliberately she moved her eyes 
away and let them play over the room. When her gaze settled on the 
Christmas tree, she noticed the new package at once; it had not been there 
earlier. She picked it up idly, glanced at the writing scrawled on it. 

“For Joanne, from Richard.” Her voice became ironic. “Fool.” The 
package made a small thunldng sound when she tossed it back under the tree. 

It was then that she became aware of the stain that was spreading like a 
halo beneath Richard’s broken skull. She had once read somewhere that a 
man does not bleed after he is dead. She had, in fact, counted on it. But she 
had been misled. 

“Damn!” 

The newspaper was still clutched in Richard’s hand. When she had pried it 
from his fingers, she lifted his head and placed the newspaper underneath to 
soak up the blood. At least, she noted grimly, the bleeding had stopped. 

The rest of what she had to do would be even more unpleasant, but it had 
to be done. Stooping, she grasped the corpse by the armpits and began to drag 
it toward the hallway and the cellar door. 

Only half her mind heard the radio. The music had given way to the local 
news and the announcer was mouthing something about some minor 
politician. The words did not register. Her effort was too agonizing, too 
concentrated. Richard had been big, heavy... 

“, . and a man described as a homicidal maniac has escaped from the 
Middleton hospital for the criminally insane . . .” 

Middleton? Middleton? Why—that was almost next door! Not ten miles 
from Burley! 

The corpse’s arms flopped crazily when she dropped it. 

“He is described as being six feet three inches tall, two hundred and ten 
pounds, dark eyes, long black hair, and he may be wearing a Santa Claus 
costume stolen from a shop in Burley.” 

Burley! He was here, then. Joanne shuddered. 

“All residents of the county are warned to be on the lookout for this man 


” 


Here! And she was alone in the house. With Carol to think of. 


She forced herself to think logically. Even if the man was really in Burley, 
the chances of his appearing at any particular house in the town were slim. 

Still, there was no harm in being careful. 

She smiled. She had time, Richard would not go away. Moving without 
haste, she went to the front door and turned the key in the lock. The radio 
announcer’s voice followed her: “We continue our Christmas Eve program 
with a reading by James Mason of the famous Christmas poem by Clement 
Moore, ‘A Visit from Saint Nicholas.’ ” 

Another voice, richer, deeper, filled the living room: 


*Twas the night before Christmas, when all through the house. . . 


She listened for a moment. She had always admired James Mason. Now 
there was a man a woman could look up to. 

But there would be plenty of time to think about such things. Later, after 
this was all over. Who could say? She might even marry again. Carol would 
need a father... 

. a father to replace the one who lay so still on the living room floor. 
Richard’s eyes, still open, stared up at her. When she bent to place her hands 
under his arms again, those eyes were looking directly into hers. Her lips 
shook a little as she reached down and closed the lids over them with a finger, 
but she managed it. 

Moving him, however, was another matter. She was panting, gasping for 
breath, before she had managed to drag him halfway across the living room. 
For all her effort, she could move him only an inch at a time and for once she 
cursed herself for being a woman. Despite her resolve to be calm, she was 
near to tears by the time she reached the hallway—and froze. 

Someone was rapping at the front door. And if that someone were to enter 
the house now... 

The color drained from her face. Thank God that she had had reason to 
lock the door! If she was very still—if, hopefully, Carol did not waken—then 
whoever was at the door would wait a little while and then leave. 

“Please, oh, please, let whoever it is go away.” 

She was not aware that she spoke the words aloud or that fear had 
constricted the cords in her throat so that they came out as a hoarse whisper. 

But the rapping at the door persisted. 

A neighbor? No, the neighbors would be celebrating their own Christmas 
Eves. A friend? But she and Richard had invited no one. She had been very 
careful about that. 

Then who... ? 

Slowly, walking with careful delicacy to avoid making a sound, she 
crossed the room to a curtain-covered window. The window faced the street, 
and through it, if one craned one’s neck, one could see the three white steps 
that led up to the tiny landing and the front door of the house. 


At first she did not really comprehend what she saw. There was a man at 
the door—a big man wearing boots and a Santa Claus costume. A man in a 
false beard, better than six feet tall, with dark eyes and long black hair that 
straggled out from under a frowsy white wig and a tasseled Santa Claus cap. 
A man whose face, under the overhead entrance fight, was shadowed, but not 
so deeply that she could not see the spittle drooling from one comer of his 
thick-lipped mouth. A man whose big hands opened and closed 
spasmodically. 

Even as she watched, the man seized the doorknob and rattled it violently. 
Its failure to open the door seemed to infuriate him. His spittled lips gaped so 
that the foam ran down and lost itself in the false beard. 

It was the foam—like the foam that flecks the jaws of a mad dog—that 
finally penetrated her consciousness. 

“Oh, no.” 

She shrank away from the window. He mustn’t see herl There was no 
telling what he might do if he caught a glimpse of her! 

"Calm—be calm...” 

It was almost a prayer. But—calm? In the face of that? The man was a 
maniac, a homicidal psychopath! And Carol was asleep upstairs. Asleep and 
helpless! 

The panic rose in her throat like vomit. It was pure instinct that drove her 
to the front hall, that set her shoulder against the door, that offered her own 
body as a prop lest the maniac outside smash his way through. 

“Go away! Dear God, go away!” The words burst from her despite her 
effort to bite them back. Now he knew that there was someone inside! 

But there was no reply from beyond the door. Only a silence, and then a 
renewed rattling of the knob, so violent that the key in the lock was jarred 
loose to fall soundlessly on the carpeted floor at her feet. Why she picked it up 
she could not have said. It was a kind of small release, an action, somethmg, 
anything—to relieve the tension that had in a few moments built in her until it 
was a coiled spring needing only a trigger to snap it open and tear her own 
sanity to shreds. 

The police! 

Clutching the key, she ran back the way she had come. There was a 
telephone in the living room. If only there were time! The madman was 
pounding on the door now. The dull thuds echoed through the house like the 
muted booming of distant cannon. 

Dial! She had to dial! Quickly! The key tinkled on the table as she dropped 
it by the telephone. Her fingers were stiff, they would not function properly. 
When she extended a finger, it found the wrong opening in the dial . . . 

No! This was madness. She could not call the police. Her eyes, roaming 
the room frantically, had come to rest on the open double doors that led into 
the hallway. Just beyond them Richard lay as she had left him, his arms 
akimbo, one leg sprawled out away from his body, the other bent under him, 


with the dark coagulating mass of blood and shattered brain that was the top 
of his head pointing directly at her. 

Somehow she fought down the terror that threatened to overwhelm her. 
She would have to hide the body. Then she could call the police. She needed 
time. Time! 

There was the strength of hysteria in her when she returned to the corpse. 
She lifted it almost easily —and then dropped it again. Outside, beyond the 
living room window, there was a noise, a crunching. The sound was sharp, 
clear—so clear that it was a moment before she realized that it did indeed 
come from beyond the window and that the slamming at the front door, the 
rattling of the knob, had ceased. 

Agonizingly, dreading what she would see, she turned her head until she 
was looking directly at the window. And it was like looking at a framed 
painting. The window sash made the frame. The painting—the painting was a 
dark face under a crazy jumble of white-and-black hair topped by a tasseled 
red cap. The painting was black eyes that gleamed with madness, that had 
points of fire buried deep within them. The painting was a slobbering, thick- 
lipped mouth that dripped froth. 

Then the face was gone. In its place was the sound of crunching footsteps 
in the fresh snow outside, footsteps that moved along the wall toward the back 
of the house. 

The kitchen door! 

Sobbing, she ran. The kitchen door was closed, but its chain hung loose, its 
latch was open. It was not an hour since she had gone out that way to drop an 
armload of trash into one of the refuse cans that stood in the backyard! 

Incredibly, she reached the door first—and breathed a silent prayer of 
thankfulness that this key too was in its lock; the door had no dead bolt, she 
could not have locked it without the key. She turned the key frantically, 
hooked the safety chain into its holder. And the doorknob turned. 

He was there. She almost imagined that she could hear him breathing. She 
was sobbing aloud now trembling as she backed away from the door. But the 
door held. 

There was no other way the maniac could get in. Unless—the kitchen 
window! It, too, was closed but not locked—and the footsteps were already 
moving toward it. Her movements were jerky with haste when she ran to it 
and shot the bolt, when she rushed to the living room windows and did the 
same, and then fled from room to room, locking window after window Her 
lungs were bursting before she had done and, satisfied at last, stood again in 
the living; room. 

She had almost forgotten Richard by then, but the sight of him snapped her 
back to reality. 

Calm. Be calm. That was the important thing. 

One final, deep breath, and she was able to muster her thoughts. Now. If 
she could tumble the body down the cellar stairs, she could call the police. 


They would not go near the cellar. Their interest would be in the maniac. 

She had to do it. She had to. For Carol’s sake. 

She held out a hand, stared at it. Better. Much better. The hand was hardly 
trembling at all. 

Satisfied, she started toward the corpse. But she had misjudged her own 
self-control. Her gait was puppet-like, uncoordinated, so that as she hurried 
forward, her elbow brushed against a vase, and the vase fell and exploded into 
a thousand pieces, showering her shoes with glass splinters. ^.. e 

Glass. The windows were glass. Only glass, She had been a fool! The 
madman had only to shatter a window and she and Carol would be at his 
mercy! 

Her self-imposed calm twisted, bent—but she would not let it break. She 
had come too, her plans were too near completion. There had to be a way! 

There was. If only the maniac would give her time. 

She almost fell in her race down the cellar steps. She did not switch on a 
fight. To do so might have alerted the drooling idiot outside to her 
whereabouts. 

But she needed no light. She and Richard had lived in this house for seven 
years. She knew exactly where to look, where to find the boards he had only 
recently bought—boards that had been intended for a bookshelf in the den. 
Clutching as many as she could carry, she stumbled back up the stairs to the 
kitchen. Richard’s tool kit was in one of the cupboards, a metal case from 
which she took a hammer and a handful of nails. 

Nailing the boards across the windows was difficult; she was not 
accustomed to tools. But again, she managed. Three times she ran back to the 
cellar for more boards in a frenzy of haste that coated her body with cold 
sweat. Dark blotches of perspiration showed on her clothing when she had 
done at last and she could stop and lean weakly against the wall by the last 
boarded-up window. 

There was no way into the house now. She and Carol were safe. There 
would be time to hide Richard’s corpse, time to call the police... 


A wink of his eye and a twist of his head. 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 
His eyes, how they twinkled! His dimples, how merry! 


A strangled giggle bubbled from her lips. Through all that had happened 
she had been aware, in some dim, distracted way, of the rich voice that 
emanated from the radio. But now, hearing the words, she could not control 
the rasping, near-hysterical laughter that rose in her. Her Santa had eyes like 
Death! He was Death! Nothing to dread, indeed! That was funny! Damnably, 
insanely funny .. . 

No. This wasn’t the way. In a moment she would break, go all to pieces. 
She had to get ahold of herself. She could still win out. But only if she fought 


down this wild desire to laugh, to crow—the way the maniac outside would 
probably crow over her and Carol if he managed to get to them. 

The thought congealed her. She could no longer hear him, but he was still 
there. She could sense it. He was lurking outside, circling the house like a 
hungry, hunting animal. He was hungry to rend, to tear, to kill. And he would 
not be merciful, as she had been with Richard. He would not end everything 
with a single stunning blow. He was mad. He would use his hands. 

She took a step toward Richard. Purposefully. Another. And another. 

Richard’s face was no longer gray. It had taken on a kind of greenish 
pallor. She marveled at that. She had not known that a corpse took on the 
color of death so quickly. Despite all that had happened it had really been 
only minutes since she had slammed the poker down on Richard’s skull. 

One final heave, one backbreaking pull and shove, and it was 
accomplished. Richard rolled down the cellar stairs like a rag doll, his arms 
and legs banging against the railings as his limp length spun and bounced 
heavily. When he came to rest at last, his head hung at an impossible angle. 
His neck had been broken. She could see that much even in the dim light that 
spilled down the cellar steps from the hall where she stood. 

She nodded with satisfaction. She had not planned it, but the broken neck 
would make things a good deal simpler when she finally did tell the police 
that there had been an “accident.” 

But for the moment, that would have to wait. What she had started had to 
be finished. The panic was still in her, but it was held in check now, she could 
function. 

A few more minutes. That was all she needed. A few minutes, and there 
would be no trace of what had taken place here tonight, no sign of violence. 
Then she could call the police. And when the maniac had been taken away .. . 

But later, later. 

The bloodstained newspaper still lay on the rug where she had placed it 
under Richard’s head. It took only a moment to crumple it and toss it into the 
fire. But the stain on the carpet remained. That would never do. In the kitchen, 
she dumped detergent into a bucket and then filled the bucket with water. 
Carrying the bucket and some rags, she returned to the stain and began to 
scrub. Squatting, she rubbed and rubbed—but the stain yielded only slightly. 
In the end, she had to get down on her hands and knees. And still the stain 
persisted. A whimper escaped her. It wasn’t fair. It wasn’t fair that so small a 
thing should require so much time. She had no time! 

The terror began to return. She was whimpering in earnest by the time the 
stain dissolved at last into a pinkish blot and then slowly—oh, so slowly! — 
vanished. But it did vanish. 

That was when she looked up and saw the light above, at the head of the 
hall stairs, where Carol’s bedroom was. The light was coming from Carol’s 
room. The door was open. 

Joanne’s jaw went slack. Her fingers, suddenly weak, dropped the rag she 


still held. All of the terror was back, choking her, when she ran up the stairs to 
Carol’s room. 

“Carol?” 

Her voice hung in the air. The room was empty. 

“Carol!” 

Her rush carried her out of the room to the head of the stairs. Her 
stumbling feet found the topmost step—and paused there. Because from here 
she could see down into the living room. She could see the telephone on its 
tabic—the telephone beside which she had dropped the key to the front door. 

The key was gone. 

Slowly, timidly, each step a razor edge of uncertainty, she descended the 
stairs. Once, she found her tongue. But when she said, “Carol?” it was 
inaudibly, as if she did not really want to hear an answer, as though she feared 
what that answer might be. 

She was almost at the foot of the stairs now. At the living room door. At 
the door that led into the front hall. 

“Carol?” 

The constriction in her throat had eased just a little. She was able to speak 
in a dry, croaking quaver. “Carol?” 

“Here I am, mummy.” 

There was lightness in Carol’s voice. Gaiety. All the happiness that is the 
very special province of children on Christmas Eve. She came running as 
Joanne stepped into the hall. Smiling, aglow with wonder and delight. 

But Joanne had no eyes for the happy, beaming little face. She stood just 
inside the hallway, staring. 

Carol took her hand and squeezed it impulsively. “It’s Santa Claus, 
mummy.” 

There was a pounding in Joanne’s head. Her eyes had widened, and there 
was a Sick certainty in them. 

“T let him in. Aren’t you glad, mummy?” Carol said, and went to stand 
beside Santa Claus, blissfully oblivious to the fact that his beard was askew 
and flecked with froth, that his huge hands opened and closed spasmodically. 

Joanne managed to scream once—just once—before those hands closed 
about her throat and dirty thumbs clamped down on her windpipe. 

The last thing of which she was aware was the radio: 

“Happy Christmas to all—and to all a good night.” 


Joanne came out of her trance slowly. The monk’s eyes were still fixed on 
hers. She spoke automatically, without thinking. 

“Nonsense. I have no intention of .. .” 

“Haven’t you?” 

The monk did not wait for a reply. He seemed to have forgotten her. His 
basilisk stare was on Maitland. 


“You. You said that you were in a hurry. Why were you in such a hurry?” 

‘Tm on my way home—to my wife and children.” It was difficult for 
Maitland to mouth the words. 

“And then?” The monk’s hollow voice had changed, become almost a 
caress. It made Maitland shudder. It was as though the cowled and hooded 
figure behind the stone table could read his mind. 

“And then?’ The monk’s eyes caught Maitland’s, held them. 

Maitland could see nothing, think of nothing but those eyes. Then they 
receded, vanished—and he remembered .. . 


II 


Try as he might, Maitland could not bring himself to finish packing the 
suitcase. His other bag, a mate to the one on the bed before him, had somehow 
not seemed so-so final. He had packed it quickly and taken it downstairs at 
once, eager to be gone; it waited now in the hall just by the front door. Just as 
it had waited on so many other nights when he had lied to his wife, he 
thought, and wished that he could forget his sense of guilt. 

For the third time he began to rearrange the things in the suitcase. Shirts 
just so, toilet case in a comer, neckties flat so that they would not wrinkle. . . 

What was the matter with him? 

But he knew what was the matter with him. He had always known. Buried 
deep down in some hidden, locked-away corner of his mind there had always 
been the knowledge of his own weakness. It was clamoring to get out, to be 
heard, and he knew that if he listened, he would waver and surrender. 

He would not listen! It wasn’t as if he meant to hurt anyone. What was 
happening had long since passed out of his control. A man had to do what he 
had to do. He had the same right to happiness as anyone else; if grasping at 
that happiness meant that others would suffer, there was no help for it! 

This time, he closed the suitcase, snapped its lock shut, and lifted it 
purposefully from the bed. The next few moments would be a trial, and before 
he left the bedroom he looked into a mirror to make certain that his expression 
revealed no faintest trace of the indecision within him. The children would be 
no problem, they would take him at face value. But his wife was another 
matter. When a woman has been married to a man for eleven years and she 
loves the man, she comes to know and instantly identify every shade of 
expression that crosses his face. 

Satisfied, he carried the suitcase downstairs to the hall, set the suitcase 
beside its twin, locked his face into a smile, and went on into the living room. 

His wife and the children were waiting. The boy, eight years old and filled 
with energy, was first into his arms; the girl, a year younger, followed close 
behind. He would miss them. 

When they had kissed him, the girl clung to his hand. She favored her 
mother; there was the same trusting look about her, the same unquestioning 
affection. 

“Must you go, daddy?” 

‘T m afraid so.” Maitland’s smile remained glued in place as he ruffled her 
hair. “Daddy has business to attend to.” 

The girl pouted. “But you always have business.” 

“Now, don’t pester daddy,” his wife said, and added, to him, “Can’t you 
wait until morning?” 

Maitland wondered fleetingly if something about his smile had caught her 


eye. But there was no suspicion in the way she looked at him. 

“My appointment’s in the morning. P 1l have to drive all night to make it.” 

“When will you be back?” 

He had been dreading the question; most of his time for the past hour had 
been spent in phrasing and rephrasing his answer. It was the measure of his 
resolve that the reply—the lie—came easily to his lips. 

“I don’t know. Have to see how it goes. ll phone you when I get there.” 

“You’d better take your gloves. And a coat. It’s cold out for this time of 
year.” 

“They’re in the car.” Even now, he knew, he could call off his leaving, 
make some excuse. Instead, he kissed her. “Well, goodbye.” 

The children clamored to be kissed again, too. He kissed each in turn. 
“Goodbye. Be good, now.” 

There was no hesitation in his step when he went back down the hall to the 
front door and picked up the suitcases and went out. So far as his wife and 
children could see, this was merely a replay of a scene he had played often in 
the past few months. 

There was, however, one difference. Outside, he hesitated, then set down 
the suitcases and turned to look at the door. His finger touched the card in its 
metal frame above the doorbell, traced out the name, MAITLAND, printed on 
it. 

It had been a happy moment when he had first slipped the card into its 
frame. The mask that he had been wearing melted away, replaced by a look of 
worry and uncertainty. 

To his right, the living room spilled brilliance through its big bay window. 
Inside, his wife had seated herself in his easy chair, and the children were 
climbing into her lap; she always read to them before putting them to bed. 

The scene held him, tugged at him. He had expected that this moment 
would be painful, but he had not anticipated just how painful it would really 
be. He had an impulse to go back into the house. 

No. His wife was a capable woman. She and the children would manage— 
somehow. 

The gloves he pulled on as he sat behind the wheel were a pair his wife 
had given him for his last birthday, but he did not think of that. It was a great 
deal easier, once he had turned the ignition key and left the house behind, to 
put his family out of his thoughts. By the time he had reached the street on 
which Susan lived, he had once again managed to convince himself of the 
rightness of what he was doing. He’d given his family a lot of good years, 
hadn’t he? 

When he pulled up in front of the sleek building in which Susan had her 
apartment, he could see her window. Her lights were on; she was waiting, as 
he had known that she would be. 

Only at her door, before he pushed the bell, did another momentary pang 
of guilt pass through him. The name card above the bell that spelled out 


Susan’s last name, BLAKE, reminded him of things he wanted to forget, of 
the card above his own doorbell. 

Susan opened the door, and his momentaiy pang of renewed guilt left him. 
But he did not at once take her into his arms, nor did she seem to expect that 
he would. They were both under a strain. She had not been altogether certain 
that he would come even at the very last moment, and there was relief in her 
eyes when he walked to the living room. The room, except for her own 
suitcases by the door, was empty, stripped, and his footsteps echoed. 

She knew at once, when she had followed him and he was holding her, that 
he was emotionally drained. His kiss was almost perfunctory. 

“T see that you managed,” he said. 

“The movers came this morning. Everything will be up there, waiting for 
us.” 

Susan, too, was a capable woman. Maitland made a little grimace at the 
mental comparison. 

“Is something wrong?” 

No, of course not.” The bare apartment depressed him, he was anxious to 
leave. “We'd best get going. We’ve got a long drive ahead of us.” He moved 
as though to take her suitcases. 

She smiled at him. “We’ll have more than enough time—now.” Her eyes 
flicked over the empty room. Seems a shame to give up a good apartment like 
this. It took me months to find it.” 

“We’ve both had to give up a lot.” 

There was no mistaking Maitland’s meaning. He had had second thoughts, 
then. 

“Did you tell her?” 

Maitland did not look at her. “No.” 

“T see.” 

“No you don’t see.” Maitland forced himself to be almost angry. His own 
cowardice had risen up like a specter to confront him and there was no other 
way to blot it out. “The children were still wake. I couldnt. P1 call her when 
we get there.” 

There was a tinge of annoyance in her voice as she recognized the 
cowardice. “Don t you think that will be a bit—well, cruel? When a man 
leaves...” 

“Tt can wait.” Maitland bit off the words. This was no way to begin a new 
life. “TIl take your things down to the car.” 

He picked up the suitcases. “Coming?” 

Susan followed him to the door. But there she could not resist turning, just 
for a moment, to look back. She, too, was starting out upon a new lie. 

In the elevator, they did not speak. The silence was awkward, yet neither 
of them felt an inclination to break it. Locked each in their own thoughts, they 
were contemplating what was to come, The bright future that they had 
planned together, now that it had actually begun, seemed somehow tarnished. 


On the street, Maitland went to the rear of the car. “You get in. P 1l put the 
bags in the trunk. It was an unnecessary admonition but he felt the need to say 
something, to ease the tension that had sprung into being between them. 

She was already in her seat when he climbed into the car beside her and 
made a small ritual of pulling on the gloves that he had removed before going 
up to her apartment. That annoyed her, too; it was such an obvious device for 
delaying the inevitable. She watched him tug on the gloves, smooth each 
finger in turn. 

“Second thoughts?” 

The question took him by surprise. He had not thought her so shrewd. “Not 
a one. Why do you ask?” 

“Just a feeling.” 

“You know better than that. He wanted to say more, to reassure her, but 
the cowardice was there in him. He did feel guilty. His family did need him . . 


Well, they would just have to shift for themselves! 

The car was well out of the city before he spoke again. His gloved hands, 
tight on the wheel at first, had relaxed, and the steady drone of the motor, the 
endless ribbon of road stretching ahead into the night, had lulled him into a 
reflective mood. 

“Life is strange, isn’t it? A man leads an ordinary, respectable, bourgeois 
existence for years. Then suddenly, a girl comes into his life, and he leaves 
everything for her. But he’s a coward, so he finds a new job, secretly—he 
leaves, secretly...” 

He wanted Susan to understand the emotions that had made him hesitate, 
that had drained him, made him so weary. He had wavered, yes, but not 
seriously, not really. There had never been any real doubt in his mind that he 
would leave, that he would be able to turn his back on his family . . . 

Better not pursue that line of thought. The past was over and done with. 
The important thing now was Susan. What had he been saying? Oh, yes. 
About leaving... 

He took his eyes from the road long enough to look at her tenderly. “But it 
will be worth it for both of us. I love you, Susan.” 

“And I love you.” 

“You’re sure? You’re not sorry?” That was the coward talking again. His 
weariness seemed to work like a catalyst, dredging the uncertainty up out of 
his subconscious no matter how he tried to hide it, to fight it down. 

“TIl never be sorry. As long as you aren’t.” 

“Of course you won’t. I shouldn’t have asked.” 

The car’s tires made a kind of music on the concrete highway. He was 
even more worn out than he had thought His hand brushed over his eyes. 
There was something strange about the fatigue that had invaded him, 
something unreal. 

“You're tired,” Susan said. “Why don’t you let me take over?” 


“No, Pm all right.” 

“T think you’d better. Your eyes are closing.” 

He could feel the heaviness dragging his eyelid, shut. Awake, he felt as 
though he were already asleep. 

“Carl? Don’t you think we’d better stop? Ill drive. You can take a nap. 
You look as though you could use one.” 

“Yes, perhaps I'd better.” 

His own voice came to him as if from far away, faintly. He was hardly 
conscious of tooling the car to the shoulder at the side of the road, of braking. 

“You are tired.” Susan’s voice, too was far away, and there seemed to be 
lead weights attached to his eyelids. 

The slam of the door behind him was the last thing he heard after she had 
slid over to the driver’s side and he had gotten in beside her. He was asleep 
almost instantly, slumped down in the leather seat with his head leaning back 
against the rest. 

But it was a troubled sleep. After a while he moaned, and Susan glanced at 
him sharply. His mouth working as though he were.speaking soundlessly, and 
there was a frightened look on his face. 

“Carl?” 

His answer was another moan. 

Perhaps it would be best to wake him. She thought for a moment and 
decided against it. Her foot pressed down on the accelerator. The sooner they 
reached their destination, the better. 

Maitland was rolling his head from side to side. His voice cut through her 
like a knife. “No—no!” 

Suddenly he was sitting bolt upright, wide awake his eyes open and 
staring. For a moment his face remained twisted with the memory of 
something horrible. Then, as he began to realize where he was, that it had 
been only a dream that had terrified him, his features fell back into place. 

His glove, when he placed his hand to his forehead, came away damp. He 
shook himself, shuddering. “Bad dream. Sorry.” 

“It must have been. You were screaming.” Susan turned to stare at him. 
“Feeling better?” She did not see the two glaring balls of light that were 
approaching from the opposite direction. Her eyes were all for him. He was 
still sitting bolt upright, rigid. 

The rigidity was no longer the result of his dream, however. If she had not 
seen the approaching headlights, he had. The headlights were coming on with 
a rush, and they were directly ahead. He was bracing himself, instinctively 
attempting to protect himself from the crash that was inevitable. 

“Look out!” Maitland lunged for the wheel. 

For an instant she fought him for it, not comprehending, but he was too 
strong for her. Two black streaks grew on the roadway behind the car as it 
swerved and skidded. 

This time the car did not come to a halt on the shoulder. It shot like a bullet 


across the shoulder and through the guardrail, plunged down an embankment 
and tore across level ground toward a clump of trees, saplings that it snapped 
like matchwood, scattering bits and pieces of itself with each impact. But the 
impacts were not enough to slow it. It sped on, turned over and over as it 
struck glancingly against a boulder, righted itself, and hurtled directly at a 
huge oak. 

Maitland watched the oak through the broken windshield, hypnotized. He 
had been aware of the whirling of the car, of Susan whirling beside him, and 
his screams had matched hers. But the certain realization of what was to 
happen next froze him with his lips still parted. The oak was growing swiftly 
larger, leaping directly at him. 

He heard the crash when the car struck. Susan, too, had stopped screaming 
by then and there was no other sound. He saw the hood of the car fly open, 
buckle in upon itself. He felt the impact. He felt himself lifted, thrown. Then 
darkness engulfed him. He lay on his back with his arms outflung, unmoving. 
Above him the leafy branches of trees waved their silhouettes, now hiding, 
now revealing the stars that dotted the black sky. Nothing else stirred. 

The branches and the stars were the first things he saw when he opened his 
eyes at last, but he did not at first recognize them for what they were. There 
were merely jumbled shadows and points of light above him that he did not 
understand. He stared up almost curiously, wondering. It was a long time 
before he was able to comprehend that he was lying on his back and that the 
points of light were stars glimpsed through leaves. 

Realization of what had taken place came slowly. By turning his head a 
little to the side he could see the still smoking wreckage of his car crumpled 
against the trunk of the oak. Turning his head was an effort; he wondered 
dazedly if his spine were injured . . . 

Susan! Susan had been with him! 

He had not expected that he would be able to move, to get to his feet. Yet 
miraculously, unbelievably, his arms and legs functioned. He was able to 
stagger to the car, to try to see inside it. 

The car had collapsed, compressed itself. In the darkness he could not even 
be certain where the door on the driver’s side had been. The door had folded 
inward and the roof of the car had come down to meet it. When he did find the 
door at last, he could see nothing behind it until he had picked up a stone and 
smashed a hole through what was left of its glass. 

Amazement widened his eyes. The car was empty. A hysterical giggle was 
bom and died in his throat. Susan was hiding from him, teasing him. . . 

The insane thought would not leave him. 

“Susan?” 

He had not expected that his voice would be a grating rasp; the sound 
startled him, brought him back to reality. Take it easy—easy. Susan had to be 
somewhere. She might need help. He forced himself to think methodically. 

The car had come that way, through those broken saplings. If Susan had 


been thrown clear, she would be lying somewhere along that path. He walked 
stiffly past the broken-off stumps of the saplings, searching as he went. 

There was nothing along the path except the deep ruts made by the car’s 
wheels, nothing within twenty yards on either side of it. Only bits and pieces 
of tree trunk, scattered like spent projectiles. 

He retraced his steps, cursing the time he had wasted. Fool! He should 
have made a more thorough search of the area immediately around the wreck! 

His feet sank into the soft earth with every step. That was probably what 
had saved him from injury. The ground here was like a sponge. 

At the wreck, he had to rest, Walking was more of an effort than he had 
thought. His body responded to his will only grudgingly. 

“She’s got to be here—somewhere . . .” 

His tongue, like his body, was difficult to manage. He had heard that shock 
did strange things to the nervous system .. . 

But he should be thinking of Susan, not himself. 

There was a clump of bushes not far from where he stood. He searched it 
inch by inch, kicking in frustration at the tall weeds that hid the spongy 
ground. He found nothing, emerged on the far side of the bushes, circled them 
to come back to the car. 

Perhaps over there, beyond the wreckage . . . 

Except for a blanket of old leaves, the ground beyond the car was bare. 

“Susan?” He said it uncertainly, the fear that was growing in him making 
his tongue even more unwieldy. 

“Susan!” He moved back and forth, quartering the area like a hunting dog. 
“Susan, answer me!” 

She did not answer. She was gone, vanished, disappeared like a puff of 
smoke. He had no choice but to admit that to himself finally to lean agams the 
tangled remains of the car with his throat tight and the fear gnawing at him 
like a cancer. 

He heard the sound from the road only faintly. It was still far off. But it 
grew rapidly, until it filled his head. A car! There was a car coming along the 
road! He ran, stumbling. Anything was better than standing here. Anything 
was better than being alone. 

That was what he was feeling. Loneliness. A terrible, aching loneliness. It 
wasn’t just fear, just not being able fo find Susan, that had set him to 
trembling. He had to tell someone what had happened, ask someone what had 
happened. 

The muck underfoot clutched at his feet, tapped him. Climbing up the 
embankment to the broken fence was an effort that made him gasp for breath, 
that clouded his vision. He had to force himself to daw his way up the last few 
inches to where his car had shot off the road. 

Even when he stood on the road, he could not see clearly. His view along 
the dark ribbon showed him nothing. Perhaps he had only imagined that he 
heard a car approaching. 


Stupid—stupid! The car was coming the other way! Paired beams of light 
probed the darkness, swelling rapidly larger and more intense. 

Maitland wanted to shout, to dance up and down, to wave. He staggered to 
the center lane of the road, opened his mouth—and his voice failed him. 

But he was standing directly in the cars path. It’s headlights caught him, 
outlined him like a moth pinned to black velvet. Somehow—it took all his 
remaining strength-he managed to hold up a gloved hand. 

The car, a sedan, was almost on him now. In another moment it would be 
unable to stop in time, to keep from hitting him. 

The driver saw him, slammed a panicked foot on the brake. The sedans 
tires screeched protestmgly, But they held the road, the sedan came to a stop. 

The man behind the wheel gulped; it had been a near thing. Then anger 
stained his cheeks a deep red. He leaned out of the car with his eyes glaring. 
““You crazy fool! Do you want to get yourself killed?” 

The man was still shouting, his mouth wide open. It remained open while 
the anger in his face turned to a look of stark horror. It took only an instant. 

Maidand took a step forward. “Please...” 

The man shrieked. His mouth closed, opened, closed again, the mouth of a 
fish out of water. The sedan slammed into gear, leaped forward so suddenly 
and unexpectedly that a fender brushed Maitland’s sleeve as it rushed by him. 

“Wait!” 

The sedan was already far down the road. 

Maidand could not think clearly. Crazy. It was crazy. 

After a while he began to walk, following the sedan. 

His journey seemed interminable. How long he walked, his legs betraying 
him every now and then so that he fell heavily, would have been impossible to 
say. But every step forward was a step toward the city. 

Somewhere diagonally off in the distance there was a flicker. He could see 
it yellow and orange through the bushes that grew thickly there. Headlights? 
No, that was impossible. A house? No. 

A fire! Someone had built a campfire! 

Maitland slid down the embankment. The spongy earth would not support 
him; near the bottom his feet shot out from under him so that he tumbled the 
rest of the way head over heels, but he did not care. 

Ahead, the ground was almost a meadow. The hre flickered through the 
bushes beyond it, a beacon toward which he ran prayerfully. It was only when 
he had reached the bushes that he thought to use caution; it would not do to 
frighten whoever was there.He moved through the bushes carefully, not 
making any noise, until he could see the fire a»d the man who had built it. 

The fire was a small one, darting through the chinks in the ring of stones 
that had been arranged to confine it Three sticks made a tripod above the 
flames and hanging from the tripod, was a tm can suspended from a bit of 
wire. Steam was rising from the can. 

The man who had built the fire and the tripod was facing Maitland; 


Maitland could see the blue-black stubble of beard on his jaw, the torn coat 
that flopped about him on the damp ground as he used a twig to stir whatever 
was in the can. A tramp. 

The tramp did not move when Maitland parted the bushes and stepped out 
into the open; he was intent on his cooking. Maitland had almost reached him 
before he looked up. 

Maitland held out a hand placatmgly. "Don't be afraid—I only want to... 

There it was again. That look. Amazement and terror. In a moment the 
tramp would run. He was on his feet, backing away, not knowing and not 
caring that one of his legs brushed the tnpod of sticks and overturned it so that 
it fell into the fire and sent up a small shower of sparks. 

“I—” Maitland got no further. The strangled whimper that came from the 
tramp’s blue-black lips chilled even him. 

"Get away—get away!” The tramp was off and running before Maitland 
could so much as withdraw his placating hand. His gurgles of fear drifted 
back to Maitland as he fled. Maitland could hear them long after the tramp 
had disappeared into the shadows. 

Maitland did not attempt to think, to understand. The effort was too great. 
Instead, he stumbled back to the embankment. Climbing it was torment that 
sucked the energy from him and left him weak an exhausted again. At the top, 
on the highway, he gulped air greedily until his chest had stopped heaving. 

What seemed like an hour later—or was it really only a few moments?— 
he could hear the sound of another car approaching. The road bent here and he 
could not yet see the car, but presently its headlights became visible. 

Maitland ran out into the middle of the road long before the car was near. 
He was standing there, signaling frantically, when the car raced toward him 
along the straight stretch of concrete on which he stood, and then began to 
slow down. 

He could not see the driver; the glare of the headlights was in his eyes. But 
if he had, he would have seen that it was a young woman, little more than a 
girl, and he would have cringed away from the grin of terror and repugnance 
that spread over her face and drained the blood from her lips. 

He moved as swiftly as his protesting body would permit. Half a dozen 
steps took him to the side of the car. He could see the girl now; the hand he 
reached toward her was meant to calm, to soothe. It did neither. The girl 
sagged in a faint. 

As before, he did not attempt to think or understand. He had given up 
trying to understand. The girl’s unconscious body was limp as he pushed her 
to the far side of the seat and got behind the wheel. Moving her was an 
incredible effort, but he managed. 

He drove straight ahead, his foot pushed down hard on the gas pedal so 
that the speedometer needle climbed to seventy and hung there. 

In a half hour there were houses along the road, then he was on the 


outskirts of the city. The girl still lay unmoving. No one saw her. There was 
no one to see. At this hour the city was a desert of stone and brick canyons, 
dark except for the pools of yellow light shed by the arc lamps overhead. 

He was on his own street when the girl stirred for the first time. He stepped 
even harder on the gas pedal. The car lurched when he braked to a halt in 
front of his house. 

If he had been thinking clearly after he had left the car and gone to the 
door, he would not have reached at once for the bell. He would have 
remembered the girl, the tramp, the driver of the first car. He would have 
remembered how the sight of him had affected them. But he was not thinking 
clearly. There was only the need in him, the loneliness. 

He rang the doorbell and waited in an agony of suspense. After an 
interval, he heard footsteps inside the house. Footsteps that he recognized. 
His wife’s footsteps. 

The door opened, bathing him in brilliance. His wife stood with her hand 
still on the knob. She drew in her breath and took a step backward. The 
horrified expression that he had come to know so well took her face and 
twisted it into a clown’s grimace of impossible revulsion. Her lips parted to 
give voice to a shattering scream. 

Maitland wanted to scream too. But he had to hang onto his sanity, to 
soothe her. “I... “ 

The door slammed in his face. His wife’s hystencal convulsive sobbing 
drifted back to him through the door as she fled. 

It couldn’t be happening. Not again! He banged on the door, knowing that 
it was hopeless, whirled to stare through the living room wmdow. . 

He gaped stupidly. He could see into almost every corner of the living 
room, but his eyes remained riveted on his wife. She burst into the room with 
tears of fright couring down her cheeks and, still sobbing, ran across to the 
man who who had been seated in Maitland’s easy chair. The man was a 
stranger to Maitland. He was in his shirtsleeves. He had been reading a 
newspaperbut he had gotten hastily to his feet. Maitland’s wife ran to the 
man’s arms and he held her comfortingly, talking to her. 

Maitland felt weak, his legs trembled. Only his hand, pressed against the 
wall by the door, supported him. The hand moved spasmodically, trailed 
across the wall as he turned from the window, brushed the name card in its 
neat metal frame. 

The doorbell—where was the doorbell? He had to get in. This was where 
he belonged. That man inside—he was an interloper! He .. . 

Maitland’s finger was on the doorbell, but he did not press it. His eyes had 
fixed on the name card. His eyes were the lens of a camera that moves in 
closer and closer to its subject. The card seemed to grow as he stared at it. 

The name on the card was not MAITLAND. The name on the card was 
WILSON. Maitland’s finger fell away from the button. 

He was cold. He pulled his coat collar up about his ears and turned from 


the door to look along the windy, deserted street. Hesitantly, he began to 
walk. Slowly at first, then faster. 

It took another half hour to reach that other street where he had stood 
earlier. This street, too, was deserted, but the wind was just as penetrating, the 
night just as empty. He stood in front of Susan’s house for minutes, feeling 
the cold, before he looked up hopelessly to her window. It was dark. 

He did not know, really, why he had come. If he had a reason, if he hoped 
to find surcease here, he was not aware of it; there was merely a compulsion 
in fii'm a desire that had directed his footsteps to the only haven that still 
remained to him. 

He went in, rode the elevator to Susan’s floor, walked the familiar twenty 
paces to her apartment. Before he rang the doorbell he peered carefully at the 
nameplate above it. That, at least, had not changed. The name on the plate was 
still the same: BLAKE. 

He pressed the doorbell, knowing that it was futile. It made no sense, but 
the compulsion was still in him. He could not have kept himself from pressing 
the button even if he had wanted to, even if it still mattered. 

There was a sound behind the door. 

Susan opened the door and looked squarely into his eyes. Her voice was 
calm. Not hysterical, not afraid. She stared at him and her expression did not 
change. “Yes?” 

“Susan!” His voice was a gasp of disbelief. 

“Who is it?” 

He had to struggle to keep calm, to keep from shouting/ “It’s me-Carl!” 

Something was wrong. Susan was staring at him, but she did not seem to 
recognize him. And her face was changing, twisting into the expression of 
fear that had become so hateful to him. “You can’t be!” 

He would not be turned away again! It was too much to expect him to 
bear! 

He pushed past her into the living room. The room was completely 
furnished. Every chair and table was 

in it’s accustomed place, carpeting covered the floor, pictures hung on the 
walls. 

"The furniture. You had it-?" He spoke before he was able to remember 
that it was impossible. 

Susan had remained by the door, the fear still etched into her face. "I had it 
brought back-after the car crash. The crash in which I was blinded and Carl 
was killed-two years ago." 

She was still staring at him, but he knew now why she had not seemed to 
recognize him. 

"Killed? Two years ago?" He said it stupidly, not really believing, yet 
something of her fear communicated itself to him. He spun away from her. 

There was a mirror on the wall behind him, reflecting him. Reflecting his 
face that was not a face, that was hardly more than a skull with decayed flesh 


peeling away from it. A face that had a hole for a nose, a mouth that was two 
rows of bare teeth that opened as he watched and screamed and screamed . . . 

The face vanished. Suddenly he was no longer standing. He was sitting 
bolt upright in a car, and Susan was sitting beside him. Ahead of him, through 
the windshield, he could see a long ribbon of road stretching away ahead to 
lose itself in the darkness. 

His face was contorted. For a moment it remained so. Then, as he began to 
realize where he was, his features fell back into place. But the horror of his 
dream remained with him. He could feel the trickle of cold perspiration 
running down his cheek n*c>m. his forehead to lose itself under his collar. 
The shudder that shook him made his whole body tremble. 

“Are you all right?” Susan did not take her eyes from the road, but her 
voice was concerned. 

“Of course. Just a nightmare.” Even his lips were trembling. 

“Oh?” This time she did look at him. I rather thought so. You seemed to be 
trying to cry out. It must have been a bad one.” 

That much he was able to say-and no more. There was a car coming the 
other way. "Susan! Look out! That car...” 

Too late! Susan had whirled back to the road, but she was blind, the 
headlights of the other car glaring directly into her eyes. He could tell by the 
way she froze. 

“Susan!” 

She was staring straight ahead, paralyzed. His desparate lunge slammed 
her out of the way, but her fingers had locked onto the wheel. He had to fight 
her for it. 

"Susan! For God's sake!" 

He tried. He tried desperately—and heard the nerve shattering screech of 
the tires as the car skidded and went out of control. Just for an instant he had a 
glimpse of the white guardrail, and then the rail was gone, obliterated, as the 
car smashed through it. 

He was only vaguely aware of the rest—of the car turning over and over, 
of the final bone-crushing impact when it struck the trunk of a huge tree and 
flung him free like a rag doll. Then there was only blackness. 

It was the cold dampness of the ground that wakened him at last. In time 
he opened his eyes. Even that was an effort, and for a while he did not attempt 
to think. He was lying face up, and it was night. That 'much he knew. But 
where he was-why he was there-eluded him. 

It was not until he saw the wreckage of the car that he remembered. He 
could move his head by then-just a little-and he could see the broad swath that 
the car had tom through the saplings that grew here as it careened down from 
the road. 

An accident-he'd been in an accident! And he hadn't been alone! 

Somehow, unbelievably, he was on his hands and knees. Somehow he was 
able to reach the pile of torn and twisted chrome and sheet metal that had 


brought him here. In the darkness the pile was an impossible jumble. It took 
minutes to find what was left of the window on the driver’s side. And when he 
did, when he peered inside and croaked, "Susan?" there was no response. His 
hand, gropmg through the shattered window, found nothing. 

There was something familiar about the hystencal giggle that was born and 
died in his throat. Susan was still in the car, hiding from him. 

"Susan?" 

His own voice startled him, brought him back to reality. Susan had to be 
somewhere. She might need help. 

The car had come that way, through those broken saplings. If she had been 
thrown clear, it had happened somewhere along that path, He walked stiffly 
past the broken-off stumps of the saplings, searching as he went. There was 
nothing. 

He went back the way he had come, his feet sinking into the soft earth with 
every step. That was probably what had saved him from injury; the earth was 
spongy.At the wreck, he had to rest. Walking was an efiort. His body 
responded to his will only grudgingly. 

“She’s got to be here—somewhere . . .’ 

His tongue, like his body, was difficult to manage. He had heard that shock 
did strange things to the nervous system... 

There was a clump of bushes a few feet from where he stood. He searched 
it inch by inch, kicking in frustration at die tall weeds that hid the spongy 
ground. He found nothing, emerged on the far side of the bushes, circled to 
come back to the car. Perhaps over there, beyond the wreckage . . . 

Except for a blanket of old leaves, the ground beyond the car was bare. 

“Susan?” 

He moved back and forth, quartering the area like a hunting dog. “Susan, 
answer me!” 

She did not answer. She was gone, vanished, disappeared like a puff of 
smoke. He had no choice but to admit that to himself finally, to lean against 
the wreckage of the car with his throat tight and the fear gnawing at him like a 
cancer. 

He heard the sound from the road only faintly. It was still far off. But it 
grew rapidly, until it filled his head. There was a car coming along the road! 
He ran, stumbling. Anything was better than standing here. Anything was 
better than being alone. 

That was what he was feeling. Loneliness. A terrible, aching loneliness. 

The muck underfoot clutched at his feet, tripped him. Climbing up the 
embankment to the broken fence was an effort that made him gasp for breath, 
that clouded his vision. He had to force himself to claw his way up the last 
few inches to where his car had shot off the road. 

Even when he stood on the road he could not se.e clearly. His view along 
the dark ribbon showed him nothing. Perhaps he had only imagined that he 
had heard a car approaching. 
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Stupid! The car was coming the other way! Paired beams of light probed 
the darlmess, swelling rapidly larger and more intense. 

He wanted to shout, to dance up and down, to wave. He staggered to the 
center lane of the road 

-and his voice failed him. 

But he was standing directly in the car's path. Its headlights caught him, 
outlined him like a moth pinned to black velvet. Somehow-it took all his 
remaining strength-he managed to hold up a gloved hand. 

The car a sedan, was almost on him now. In another moment it would be 
unable to stop in time, to keep from hitting him. _ 

The driver saw him, slammed a panicked foot on the brake. The sedan's 
tires screeched protestingly. But they held the road, the sedan came to a stop. 

Maitland sobbed. It was the screeclung of the tires that did it. The sound 
was like a key opening the door to damnation. 

He remembered now. Everything that he had done since awakening on the 
seat beside Susan had happened before! In a moment the driver of the car 
would lean out of his window and a look of stark horror would widen his 
eyes, make his jaw go slack... 

But what happened after that? - 

Maitland could not remember. What followed was horrible, agonizing. 
That much he knew. But no more! 

He had to wake up! He had to break the sequence! 

He would hide his face. The driver would not be able to see him. 

He did not hide his face. The thought was already gone. He could 
remember only the accident, that he had been looking for Susan, and that 
Susan was gone. 

The man behind the wheel gulped; it had been a near thing. Then anger 
stained his stained his cheeks a deep red. He leaned out of the car with his 
eyes glaring. "You crazy fool! Do you want to get yourself killed?" 

The man was still shouting, his mouth wide open. It remained open while 
the anger in his face turned to a look of stark horror. It took only an instant. 

Maitland took a step forward. “Please...” 

The man shrieked. His mouth closed, opened, closed again, the mouth of a 
fish out of water. The sedan slammed into gear, leaped forward so suddenly 
and unexpectedly that a fender brushed Maitland’s sleeve as it rushed by him. 

After a while Maitland began to walk, following the sedan. . . 


“That is why you are in a hurry?” 

Maitland brushed a hand over his eyes. It seemed to him that he had been 
alone on a dark road... 

But that was impossible. He was still in the catacombs, still staring at the 
monk, and the monk was speaking slowly, ironically. 

“That is why you are in a hurry?” 


“What—what do you mean?” He had to think, to clear his head. 

“To leave your wife? Your children?” 

No one knew about that! Only Susan! “How do you —who are you?” 

“T assure you, I have a purpose.” 

The monk did not seem to turn, yet somehow he was facing the young man 
who sat close to Joanne. Younger than the others, still in his twenties, the 
young man had remained silent until now, almost arrogant despite his fear. 
But he could not keep the fear from sounding in his voice when he spoke. 

“What sort of game are you playing?” 

“Game?” 

“You're trying to frighten us in some way. What do you want?” 

“To show you something. Something in your own mind. Something that 
you are capable of doing.” 

Circles of light. The monk’s eyes were circles of light. ... 

“No! I don’t want to know!” 

There were pictures inside the circles now... 

“No... “ 

“But you must know.” 

The pictures were growing clearer-clearer . . . 

“You must... “ 
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Had his chin been a trifle less weak and his mouth a trifle less petulant, 
James Elliot might have been a handsome young man. As it was, his face 
wore a perpetual expression of spitefulness. The expression varied only in 
degree, and at the moment it was quite intense. 

He had been aware of the noise, though not consciously, for some time— 
the magazine on his lap had been taking all of his attention—but it had 
recurred, at intervals, for an hour. Eventually it distracted him completely 
from his reading so that he slapped the magazine down on a table and turned 
to the window behind him. The noise was a happy one, the sound of 
children’s voices. A pleasant sound if one cared for such things. James did 
not. 

“Damned old nuisance.” He stood up and walked to the window almost as 
if to attack it. 

Beyond the window the carefully tended expanse of Elliot lawn, green 
even now thanks to the wet English weather, extended broad and well kept to 
the street. Directly opposite, across the roadway, sat another house, 
considerably smaller than the one in which he stood. The door of the smaller 
house was open and, despite the rapidly failing light, he could see a group of 
children straggling out onto the walk, each wrapped in heavy clothing against 
the December cold and each carrying a toy of some sort. 

One of the children turned to call back through the open door and James 
could hear him clearly. “Thank you, Mr. Grimsdyke.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Grimsdyke! Thank you. Mr. Grimsdyke!” James's 
mimicry was acid. “Brat.” 

“Eh? What are you looking at?" His father had come into the living room 
from the study. Florid, monogrammed and well barbered, he was.James as 
James would undoubtedly look in thirty years or so. Only his mouth was 
different; where James s mouth was petulant, his was hard. 

"Grimsdyke! His usual Christmas handout to the kids.” James took his 
attention away from the wmdow. "I don't know how you stand it.” 

“What?” 

"Living across the road from that man! He’s a rubbish collector! Those 
toys he gives the kids are things he found in the trash and repaired. Why 
doesn’t he sell out?’ 

"An excellent idea. Why don t you ask him to do that?" The elder Elliot, 
could, when he chose, be as spiteful as James. But he was, in his way, fond of 
James, and the boy was only echoing his own sentiments. "I've made him 
offers, but he's sentimental about that old dump. Says he and his wife lived 
there happily for their whole married life and he wants to die there, just as she 
did.” Almost, he added, “Amen.” 


James renewed his stare through the window, his eyes venomous. “Look at 
it. It ruins the neighborhood! Depreciates the value of our own property. And 
the inside must be like a pigsty.” 

The discussion was an old one. Elliot picked up the book for which he had 
come and turned to leave. He was proud of James; the boy was practical, 
aware of his position, ever alert to the hard cash value of things. But he had 
yet to learn that it was stupid to fight the inevitable. "He owns the house free 
and clear There's nothing we can do.” 

He was halfway out of the room before James spoke again, so that he did 
not hear James’s last sentence. James was still staring across the street, but 
with a certain new intensity now. As though a thought had occurred to him. 
His eyes gleamed. 

“Isn’t there?” 


On the far side of the road, another cluster of children was emerging from 
Mr. Grimsdyke’s house. Their mittened hands waved cheerily back at Mr. 
Grimsdyke-hands that clutched a mended stuffed giraffe on wheels, a doll 
whose plastic head had been so skillfully repaired that the crack in it was 
hardly visible, a toy cart. 

A boy whose grin was the measure of his happiness and who pressed a 
small metal model of a robot to his breast lingered at the door long enough to 
repeat the words that had so annoyed James: “Thank you, Mr. Grimsdyke.” 

Mr. Grimsdyke beamed at him from where he sat. There were stiff half a 
dozen children clustered about him, but they were the last. He held up the 
small doll’s cradle upon which he had been working, the better to examine it, 
and then set it upon his knee and picked up a hammer and a tiny nail. A series 
of quick taps and he had done. When he looked up, his smile and the apron he 
wore made him look, remarkably like a little old gnome. The look suited him; 
it fitted his gentleness, the way his gaze rested fondly on the children. 

He handed the cradle to a little girl who stood waiting expectantly. Only 
she was stiff empty-handed. “There.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Grimsdyke.” 

How sweet she looked. So pleased. Surely children were God’s own 
angels. “You’re welcome. I’m glad you all liked the toys. I wish they were 
new, but I’ve done the best I can to fix them up.” Mr. Grimsdyke’s long- 
fingered craftsman’s hand with the brown age spots on the back of it rested on 
the little girl s head like a benediction. “That’s the last of them. Have a happy 
Christmas.” 

“We will, Mr. Grimsdyke.” The girl ran to the door with her treasure and 
the rest of the children followed. “Merry Christmas. Mr. Grimsdyke. Thank 
you.” 

“Its all right. Pll have more for you next year.” Wishing that they would 
stay, Mr. Grimsdyke watched them go. 

A boy with tow-colored hair spilling out from under his cap lingered in the 


doorway. “Can we come and watch you work sometime, Mr. Grimsdyke?” 

“Whenever you like. I’m always glad to have company.” 

The boy vanished, but the echo of his voice hung in the room like smoke. 
Mr. Grimsdyke could hear the echo even after the door had closed; the sound 
of it set a little edge of sadness to his smile. He could not resist going to the 
door and looking after the children. But they were already far down the street, 
running past the Baker house with its tall white picket fence and its garden 
filled with the rose bushes that each June flooded the street with their perfume. 

Mr. Grimsdyke sighed. If only Christmas could come every day. How 
wonderful that would be. The thought made his eyes mist. Until the children 
had rounded a corner, he remained where he was. Then, regretfully, he closed 
the door. 

When .he emerged from the house a few moments later he was wearing a 
worn coat and carrying a bucket. The bucket was heavy and his strength was 
not what it had been, but he had long since become accustomed to aches and 
pains. 

There would have been no opportunity for him to dwell upon his pains 
anyway. His appearance was the signal for a sudden renewed outbreak of 
noise. In a moment he was surrounded by dogs-dogs in all sizes, shapes, and 
colors. Mongrels, but mongrels that did not have the. mongrel's usual 
frightened, wary look, whose ears did not droop timidly, who did not tuck 
their tails between their legs. These were animals that leaped and barked 
joyously as Mr. Grimsdyke emptied the bucket into a feeding trough and then 
stood back to watch them eat. 

Watching the dogs eat was one of Mr. Grimsdyke’s few remaining 
pleasures. They had come to him from the streets slat-ribbed and starving, and 
the grateful soft eyes they turned upon him as they wolfed what he had 
provided was his reward. When the food was gone, they scampered about him 
trustingly, vying with one another in their efforts to gain his attention, to lick 
his hand. 

It was dark when Mr. Grimsdyke returned to the house at last. Before he 
went in he caught a glimpse of James still looking out of the window, still 
watching. But the sight of James meant nothing extraordinary to him. Mr. 
Grimsdyke sometimes regretted that James chose to be unfriendly, but he 
rarely wasted his thoughts on unpleasant things. 

There were so many other things to think about when one was old. When 
he had switched on a lamp, he sat for a long while staring at a framed 
photograph on a table. The photograph was of Martha, his wife. For an hour 
he thought an old man’s thoughts about the happy past. Until, in time, his 
memories became too poignant to bear. 

From a shelf stacked with books on spiritualism and the dead, he took a 
Ouija board with its pendulum suspended over it on a slim flexible rod of 
spring steel. For all his stiffness, he moved quickly, eagerly, as he set the 
board on the table under the lamp and then seated himself before it in the 


prescribed manner, not touching it. 

“Concentrate-concentrate ...” 

Mr. Grimsdyke’s lips moved, repeating the word over and over again until 
it became a hypnotic drone. His eyes, fixed on the Ouija board, took on a 
glaze. He was not in a trance, but neither was he in tune with the solid, 
physical world around him, and it seemed to him that the flexible steel rod 
that supported the pendulum began to quiver. 

When he spoke again, his voice was almost imploring. “Darling, can you 
hear me?” 

No movement except for the slight quivering of the rod, no sound; even 
the dogs, satiated and content, had found their beds for the nighty and were 
silent. 

Mr. Grimsdyke spoke very softly. “Darling, are you there?” His worn face 
in the lamplight bore a look of ineffable tenderness. 

So slowly that it seemed hardly to move at all, the pendulum began to 
swing. The arcs it described were small at first, then wider and wider, until it 
had swung far enough to reach the word “yes,” on the board. There, it seemed 
to hang motionless for a breath, and then swung again in gradually narrowing 
arcs until it was still. 

“Is there anything you wish to tell me?” Mr. Grimsdyke’s voice, like his 
face, was filled with love. He waited, intent on the pendulum. “Will you give 
me your message?” 

The slim rod vibrated agitatedly, setting the pendulum into new motion. 
The pendulum swung faster this time, pausing for an instant now above one 
letter, now above another. 

“D-A-N-G-E-R.” 

Mr. Grimsdyke’s eyes began to lose their glaze. “Danger! To whom? One 
of the children? To whom?” 

Beside him, the bulb in the table lamp dimmed, brightened, dimmed once 
more, and then became bright again. The seance was over. 

Mr. Grimsdyke stirred. His eyes were normal again, but they were worried. 

James had not noticed the dimming of the lamp through Mr. Grimsdyke’s 
window. His stare, for the past few moments, had been fixed upon the Baker 
house. Or, rather, on Mr. Baker’s prize rose bushes. He could no longer really 
see the bushes-it was far too dark for that by now-but he could still visualize 
them. 

He moved away from the window nervously, thinking. After all, why not? 
Someone had to do something about old Grimsdyke. 

The spitefulness was clearly visible on his petulant mouth when he donned 
an old raincoat and left the house to walk to the toolshed. There he 
contemplated a spade, a rake, and a pitchfork. 

The pitchfork would be handiest. He took it from its pegs, touched the 
sharp points of the tines. Now that he had actually made up his mind, he was 
no longer nervous. He was, in fact, happy. The small in soul, anticipating the 


performance of some act of nastiness or cruelty, usually are. 

No one saw him cross the road. Thick clouds hid the moon; to him, the 
clouds were an indication of the rightness of what he was about to do. Even 
the night was on his side. 

He did not, however, go direedy across the road. Instead, he crossed at an 
angle, so that his path took him to the Baker house-or, more precisely, to the 
picket fence that sunrounded the house and that protected die garden in which, 
during the growing season, Mr. Baker labored so long and so lovingly. 

Gleefully-but carefully, so as to make a minimum of noise-he kicked in a 
slat, then another and another, until there was an opening in the fence large 
enough to permit him to crawl through. 

His first thrust with the pitchfork lifted a rose bush from the wet earth and 
flung it against the fence. The earth was soft. Good! 

In ten minutes he had uprooted the rose bushes and transformed the neatly 
laid out garden into a shambles. Those bushes that came out of the soil intact 
he trod upon with a heel; the others, broken though they were, he mangled 
further with the pitch- fork. Then, satisfied, he left the way he had come, 
pausing only long enough to search for any telltale marks that might have 
been left by the fork. There were none. 

He was chuckling when he returned to the Elliot living room, but the 
chuckle died in his throat. His father was sitting in the room, a copy of The 
Economist open in his hands; the sight of James in a dirty raincoat and 
carrying a pitchfork raised his eyebrows. 

James cursed inwardly. He had been stupid to bring the fork into the house 
—and more stupid still not to have noticed that there was a scrap of root 
wrapped around one of its tines. 

But his father’s voice was not accusing. "Where’ve you been?” 

James smiled weakly. “In the garden. The one that belongs to Grimsdyke’s 
neighbor.” 

Elliot surveyed him with interest, then let his eyes rest on the pitchfork. 
“Baker’s prize roses! He will be angry.” 

“Well, someone had to...” 

The elder Elliot did not let him finish. He had begun to understand, and it 
was all he could do to keep from duplicating James’s smile. The boy had 
spunk! “Don’t you think you ought to get out of that raincoat?” he said. 


Mr. Baker was angry, in the morning. He was, in fact, in a cold rage. His 
garden looked as though it had been invaded by a pack of rooting pigs. Not a 
plant had been left undamaged, but the greatest damage was to his roses. 
Every bush had been destroyed, and broken canes and clumps of root were 
scattered everywhere. 

Mr. Baker, red-faced and furious, turned on the constable who stood 
beside him, notebook in hand. “Years! It took years-weeding-spraying- 
pruning-and in one night-” He could not go on. 


The constable shook his head commiseratingly. “It certainly is a pity...” 

“A pity!” Mr. Baker’s control of his vocal cords returned with a rush. “It 
was Grimsdyke’s dogs!” He forced himself to speak calmly. I want to make a 
complaint.” 


But Mr. Grimsdyke knew nothing of that. Mr. Grimsdyke went his quiet, 
old man’s way throughout the remainder of that day and the next. He had not 
forgotten the message that his Ouija board had spelled out, but he preferred 
not to dwell upon it. In Mr. Grimsdyke’s world, danger was just a word. In 
Mr. Grimsdyke’s world there was no spite, no hate, and so how could there be 
danger? From what? From whom? He fed his dogs and strained his eyes over 
his books and dreamed of what used to be, and he was satisfied with what the 
good Lord had eked out to him. 

Unfortunately it was men, not the good Lord, who were to alter the even 
course of his days and nights. On the third day, the constable arrived in front 
of Mr. Grimsdyke’s house in a small van with wire-mesh sides and the word 
POUND painted across its tailgate. Two policemen were with him. 

The legal-looking paper that the constable handed to Mr. Grimsdyke 
spelled out exactly what was taking place, but Mr. Grimsdyke did not at first 
comprehend what it meant. He could hardly read what it said. His spectacles 
had long since become inadequate to the task of effectively aiding his vision, 
and new ones were far beyond his means. 

“Tm afraid we have no choice,” the constable said. “We’ll have to take 
them. It’s all there.” 

Mr. Grimsdyke peered again at the paper. Most of it was in fine print; still, 
by straining, he managed at last to understand what the print conveyed. 

“But...” 

Behind him, the two policemen were rounding up the dogs. The dogs, 
accustomed to Mr. Grimsdyke’s gentleness, made no effort to escape; they 
barked happily as the policemen tied ropes around then- necks and led them to 
the van. 

“But-you can’t take them away! They’re my friends.” 

Poor old codger. The constable could feel for Mr. Grimsdyke. But he had 
his duty. “I’m sorry. That’s a court order you’re holding. And they don’t have 
licenses.” 

The dogs, penned behind the closed wire-mesh doors of the van, had at last 
realized that something strange and frightening was happening. They whined 
anxiously as one of the policemen lifted the last of them into the van. The 
whine carried to Mr. Grimsdyke like a call for help. 

“Licenses? I couldn’t afford...” 

The mesh doors closed with a clang and the whining of the dogs became a 
pleading whimper. Even the constable was affected by it. 

‘Tm sorry,” he said again, and wished that he could not see the stricken 
look in Mr. Grimsdykes eyes, that there was some word of sympathy he could 


offer that would wipe the look away. 

But no mere words could have erased that look. Mr. Grimsdyke was still 
standing where the constable had left him when the van’s motor roared to life 
and the van lurched away. The unexpected motion threw the dogs one against 
the other in a crazy tangle. When they had regained their feet, they pressed 
their muzzles against the wire mesh and renewed their barking. They could 
still see Mr. Grimsdyke, at least for a little while, and it was as if they were 
saying goodbye. 

Mr. Grimsdyke remained rooted. He was crying when he finally turned and 
went into his house. He moved aimlessly, not certain what to do, touching 
things. There was comfort to be had from the possessions he had shared with 
Martha. That print on the wall-he could still recall the day they had bought it. 
That couch-how many evenings had they spent sitting there, not speaking? 
They’d had no need for words . . . 


Words! James was sick of words. Why was it that minor officials like 
Ramsay always talked interminably when what they had to say could almost 
invariably be said in a single sentence! Ramsay was only a councilman, but to 
hear him ramble on and on, one would have thought him to be a member of 
Parliament, at the very least. 

“Very well, you don’t like the idea. Your sympathy is commendable. But 
Grimsdyke still has to go.” James made no attempt to conceal his annoyance. 
The Elliot family was the wealthiest and most important in town, paid the 
most taxes, and he was damned if he would stand for any more hesitation. 
“Well? How about it?” 

Ramsay did not relish what he had heard in the last few moments. 
“Grimsdyke’s due to retire in a few years. He’s done his job well. What 
you’re asking-there’s no reason for the town council to get rid of him.” 

“He’s too old. The job needs a younger man.” James nanrowed his eyes as 
he had seen his father do when the elder Elliot wished to drive home a point. 
“Now, see here, Ramsay, you know as well as I do that he’s senile. And a 
nuisance to boot. That business with the dogs a few weeks ago; if they hadn’t 
torn up Baker’s roses and been done away with, they’d still be roaming the 
streets, endangering every man, woman, and child in the neighborhood. He’s 
not to be trusted. He’s no longer capable of thinking clearly.” 

“He’d lose his retirement pay.” Ramsay was still trying, he heard James 
with only a portion of his mind; the rest was recalling Grimsdyke in younger, 
better days. 

“And save the town some money.” James came and stood over him. “My 
father and I-” he accented the word “father” deliberately-“my father and I 
think that the council would be better off without him.” 

It was a shame. It really was. But Ramsay had been too long acquainted 
with the Elliot wealth and influence to ignore the implied threat. He felt small, 
contemptible-but he nodded. “All right. Whatever you say.” 


“Fine. I knew you'd see it our way.” James stared at him coldly. 

When he stood up, Ramsay had an impulse to drive his fist against that 
spiteful, petulant mouth. Instead, he walked to the door. 

James saw him out. By the time he returned to the living room, his father 
had entered it, taken up a book, and settled into a chair. He looked up only 
briefly when James came in. 

“Poor old Grimsdyke’s out of a job,” James said. 

For a moment his father’s eyes reflected his own satisfaction. Then the 
elder Elliot grunted and went back to his reading. 


Mr. Ramsay told Mr. Grimsdyke the news two weeks later, after the 
council meeting to which Mr. Grimsdyke had not been asked. It was difficult, 
but it had to be done... 

“It was young Elliot,” he finished. Mr. Gnmsdyke what can I say? Most of 
the council members agreed with him.” 

“Of course. I understand. Mr. Gnmsdyke seemed to sag. 

Ramsay was afraid that he would fall. Are you all right?” 

“All right? All right!” Mr. Grimsdyke wanted to laugh. All right? An old 
man with practically no savings, without income, with nothing to look 
forward to except emptiness? All right? “Yes, I’m fine. I can see how it must 
have been. There was nothing you could do.” 

“You do understand, then. I appreciate that. Ramsay fiddled with his hat. 
“Well-good night, Mr. Grimsdyke.” 

Mr. Grimsdyke waited for the door to close and then sat down heavily. He 
had been about to have his meager dinner when Ramsay arrived, and the food 
was still on the plate before him, but it did not tempt him. What little appetite 
he had had was gone. He stared at the plate without seeing it, numbly aware 
of the silence that hemmed him in. His face had altered all in a moment, 
grown even older and more wrinkled, and his stooped shoulders had about 
them a new kind of stoop, the stoop of defeat. His hand shook when he at last 
lifted a bit of meat to his mouth. 

A scratching at the door distracted him. His hearing had been failing at an 
alarming rate, but there was no mistaking the sound or the scratching that 
followed it. Eagerly, he went to the door. 

The small, furry bit of life on the steps outside was wet and mud-caked, 
but it leaped up frantically at sight of him, yapping a paroxysm of greeting, its 
tail wagging as if to snap off. 

Mr. Grimsdyke’s face lit up as if lighted from within. Of all his dogs, only 
this one had not been present on that heartbreaking day when the van had 
stopped at his house. Arms outstretched in welcome, he dropped to his knees, 
and the dog rushed to him to splash damp kisses on his face. 

Mr. Grimsdyke held the dog tightly, his arms wrapped protectively around 
it. “I wondered where you were,” he said. Pm glad they didn’t get you. 
You’re my only friend, now-you and the children.” 


The children, at least, were something to which Mr. Grimsdyke could still 
cling in a world that he had always found to be a friendly place and that had 
now unaccountably turned against him. He could be seen on the streets much 
more frequently; he had redoubled his endless searching for salvageable toys, 
and the added effort required that he occasionally be away from his house for 
as much as half a day at a time. Previously, his longest journey had been only 
as far as the candy store where it was his habit to purchase an assortment for 
the children. 

He still made that journey to the candy store once every two weeks or so, 
however, and if the few pennies he now spent there cut deeply into his already 
skeletal budget, only he was aware of the fact. He would not have wanted to 
disappoint the children. 

Despite his increasingly long absences, the children were always there 
waiting when he returned, and their smiles were more than adequate 
recompense for the hunger pains that came to gnaw at his own vitals. But he 
never forgot that seven- and- eight- and nine- year-olds are prone to overdo. 
At least once each day, as he handed out the candy, he could be heard to 
murmur, “Just one for each now. Mustn’t eat too many.” Every so often, he 
added a postscnpt. Never had any when I was a boy.” But the postscnpt was 
not added bitterly; it was because his own life had been so spare that Mr. 
Grimsdyke was so perfectly attuned to the children. He loved them. To lose 
the children would have been the bitterest blow of all. 


And, of course, he lost them. 

It was done quite simply, without fuss. One afternoon, James had a few of 
the neighbors in to tea. The women he invited were delighted. They accepted 
readily-after all, James was an Elliot-and came m their best dresses; plump, 
well-fed, comfortable young matrons who did not understand his unwonted 
friendliness but were flattered by it nonetheless. 

James poured. He did it well, handing around the delicate cups and the rich 
cakes on their fine platters with a flourish that the women found charming, tea 
was consumed and the cakes eaten, and between nibbles James led the 
conversation expertly. 

The conversation, predictably, led at last to Mr. Grimsdyke. Mr. 
Grimsdyke, the ladies agreed was a queer old duck. They chattered on about 
him at length, nibbling at the subject much as they mbbled at their cakes, until 
James thought the moment ripe. 

“He’s a filthy old man!” James said. “Always going after those children.” 
He paused, fixed a knowing eye on the ladies, and lowered his voice 
dehcately. “Heaven knows what he wants.” 

Mrs. Phelps said, “Oh!” 

Mrs. Carter said nothing, but there was sudden fear in her eyes. Mrs. 
Carter was the mother of the little girl to whom Mr. Grimsdyke had given the 
cradle. 


Mrs Davies, whose son had tow hair and blue eyes and whom she adored, 
saw in her head visions of newspaper headlines she had read that dealt with 
maniacal killers and perverts. 

It was not so much James’s persuasiveness as their own apprehensions that 
made the ladies shudder, but James exploited those apprehensions with rare 
skill. Little things about Mr. Grimsdyke somehow took on new significance as 
the talk progressed. Long before the ladies gathered their things and left, they 
were, if not convinced that Mr. Grimsdyke was some sort of .monster, at least 
convinced that it was possible. Each of their faces, when they returned to their 
own homes, was grim. 


That same evening, Mrs. Phelps waited only until after dinner before 
taking herself upstairs to where her son lay on his bed, intent on a television 
movie about cowboys and Indians. Mrs. Phelps turned off the television set 
and launched at once into a lecture on the dangers that faced children who 
were foolish enough to trust strangers. Particularly when those strangers were 
nasty old men. 

Her son, in his child’s way, attempted to protect Mr. Grimsdyke. “But he’s 
not nasty. And he’s not a stranger.” 

Mrs. Phelps brushed that aside. She was steaming ahead under full power 
by then and she was not to be denied. 

The ultimate gist of all that she had to say, however, was exceedingly 
simple. And there was, for a small boy, no defying it. 

“Just remember! I don’t want you to go near him!” 


Mrs. Carter attacked the problem from another angle. Her lecture dealt 
primarily with the evils of germs. Her daughter was a most fastidious little 
girl, and Mrs. Carter, like most mothers, knew exactly what would be most 
likely to impress her. 

Even so, her daughter did not at once capitulate. The cradle that Mr. 
Grimsdyke had given her sat, even as her mother spoke, on a toy chest just 
across the room from her. There was a small doll in the cradle, neatly tucked 
in, and she had only a little while earlier said good night to the doll and 
informed it seriously how lucky it was to have so fine a bed. 

But there was no recourse from her mother’s insistence. Her mother still 
talking, bent to kiss her before leaving the room. 

“Mind, now,” she said. “You’re not to take candy from him. Carrying 
rubbish all day-his hands must be filthy. Why, there’s no telling what sort of 
horrible disease you might catch from him.” 


Mrs. Davies was less subtle. She confronted her towheaded son full on, 
spoke her piece, and ended on a rising note. “Stay away from him!” 
“Don’t argue with me! Just don’t go near him. You or your friends!” 


Thereafter the children no longer came to Mr. Grimsdvke’s house. At first 
there were tunes when he ran on shaking legs to the front door, alerted by the 
music of a child’s laughter outside. But the children, when they saw him, 
seemed frightened. Some of them, at the beginning, hesitated when he came 
to the door, as though yearning to speak to him. But they were always gone by 
the time he came down the path, running down the street and hooting as 
children do when they are attempting to mask their own uncertainty. 

For the most part, however, they did not come near at all, and when 
enough time had passed, Mr. Grimsdyke began to give up hope. He still saw 
little knots of them on occasion, but his approach was invariably enough to 
send them scampering off in pursuit of some new game. 

Eventually there was no more hope. Mr. Grimsdyke sat on a stool in his 
living room with his head bowed in despair. He had not bothered to tum on a 
light and the room had about it a bleak loneliness that not even the mongrel at 
his feet could dispel. The mongrel, too, must have felt the loneliness, because 
he stirred and inched closer to Mr. Grimsdyke’s feet, pressing against them as 
if to take comfort from the contact, his liquid eyes fixed on Mr. Grimsdyke’s 
face. 

When the mongrel whined, Mr. Grimsdyke dropped a gnarled hand to pat 
it and it shivered with ecstasy. But Mr. Grimsdyke was not really aware of the 
mongrel. Mr. Grimsdyke’s larder was empty; his savings were gone; he was 
lost. 

“I can’t understand it,” he said. “Everyone was so friendly. The children-” 
The pain in his voice penetrated to the dog so that it whined the louder. Mr. 
Grimsdyke did not hear it. “The children-” he said again. “Gone. Now I’m all 
alone. No work...” 

His head lifted slowly. Mr. Grimsdyke was thinking. There were so many 
questions. But no answers. 

Across the road, James and his father had settled in for the evening. Dinner 
had been excellent and they were at peace with the world. Few things are 
more satisfying than a good meal, particularly when the meal is accompanied 
by an excellent claret and topped off with a well-aged brandy. 

James had never felt better. Things were progressing swimmingly and his 
petulant mouth, except for the slight smile that played around it, was for once 
at rest as he looked out the living room window. There had been no lights in 
old Grimsdyke’s house for half a dozen nights now, though he had 
occasionally seen the old man during the daytime. Before too long, Mr. 
Grimsdyke would give up and the neighborhood would be rid of him. 

“Just one more turn of the screw,” James said, and anticipation brought a 
return of the spitefulness to his lips. “One more turn and he’ll sell his property 
for next to nothing.” 

His father poured himself some more brandy from the decanter on a 
sideboard. “Did you have anything particular in mind?” 

James grinned. “Valentine’s day-it’s two weeks away.” 


“So?” 

The grin grew broader. “We’ll send him Valentines-from everyone in 
town. 

“Valentines?” Sometimes James made no sense at all. Elliot swirled the 
brandy m his glass, sniffed it, and waited. 

“You'll see.” James’s grin made him look rather like a wolf, his father 
thought. Whatever the boy had in mind, he did not envy Mr. Grimsdyke. 


As for Mr. Grimsdyke, desperation had wiped the last faint glow from his 
eyes, and loneliness had damped him in a vise. His drive, his purpose was 
gone and in its place there was an acceptance of what he could not change that 
had turned hun mto parchment-thin ancient who wandered through his long 
days and endless nights like a wraith. Hunger was his constant companion 
these days, but it was not the hunger of the stomach that most tormented him; 
there was another hunger in him, a hunger for the sound of a voice, for the 
ripple of a child’s laugh for any contact that would make him feel that he was 
still a part of the human community. 

On St. Valentine’s day, when he heard a footstep on his garden path, he 
almost raced to the door, forgetting all at once that his body was one huge 
rheumatic ache. The children! 

It was the mailman. “Lots of mail for you today, he said. Mr. Grimsdyke 
rarely received mail, but on this day the mailman had a fistful of envelopes for 
him. 

Disappointment wiped the anticipatory smile from Mr. Grimsdyke’s face. 
“That’s strange. Nobody ever writes to me.” His hands took the envelopes 
turned them over and over. None carried a return address. “I wonder who sent 
them.” 

The mailman lifted a shoulder and walked away. Old Grimsdyke did not 
look at all well. 

Mr. Grimsdyke continued to turn the envelopes over and over in his hands. 
He was in no hurry. His life had become a dreary, interminable blank; so long 
as he put off opening the letters, he had something to which to look forward. 

The excitement mounted in him gradually. Who would be writing to him? 
He went back into the house, set the envelopes on the table, drew up a chair, 
and seated himself, making a little ritual of it. Even then he did not open the 
envelopes. He waited until the excitement had set his fingers to quivering 
before tearing open the first one. 

There was a card inside. A card that bore on its face a red heart-and a 
black-and-white drawing of a skunk. Mr. Grimsdyke did not understand. Very 
carefully he set his spectacles on his nose and read the message printed below 
the drawing. The message wavered in front of him, but the type was fairly 
large, so that he was able to puzzle it out. His eyes, in the last month, had 
grown rapidly weaker: 


Noisy are children, 
Loud is a bell, 
Pungent is perfume, 
But you only smell. 


Mr. Grimsdyke looked puzzled, opened another envelope. This envelope, 
too, contained a card: 


A tree is beautiful, 

If its owner prunes it, 

But our town isn’t 

*Cause your presence ruins it. 


Hastily now, Mr. Grimsdyke opened a third envelope and removed the 
card: 


Some people live in the country, 
Some people live in town, 

Why don’t you do us a service, 
Jump in the river and... 


Mr Grimsdyke paled. The card slipped from his fingers and dropped onto 
the table with the others. 

“They wouldn’t,” he said. “The people in this town-they’ve always been, 
so nice...” 

But they had. Mr. Grimsdyke, never a large man, seemed to shrink and 
shrink. His head sunk on his neck, his shoulders slumped even further. His 
eyes, dumbfounded at first, took on an expression of pain impossible to 
endure.. 

When his dog came to him and nudged his leg, understanding as dogs 
somehow do, he was too numb to pay attention to its plaintive whines. 


It was the whining of the dog, however, that eventually alerted James. For 
the next few days it was almost constant. Not that James suspected the truth, 
ol course. Not at first. At first the whining was merely irritating, as the barking 
and the noises made by the children had been irritating; after several days, he 
began to wonder. 

From his place by the window, he voiced the thought to his father. “I 
haven’t seen Grimsdyke for a week. Do you suppose anything’s happened to 
him?” 

Elliot, too, looked through the window. So far as he could see, Mr. 
Grimsdyke’s house seemed dead. The life that imbues houses in which people 
laugh and cry and love had left it. Elliot did not think of it just so poetically, 
of course, but the idea did pass fleetingly through his mind. 


“From the sound of that dog, it s possible. Just listen to him.” 

The whining changed, became almost a howl, then reverted to a whine 
again. 

“Perhaps we’d better have a look,” James said. 

“Yes, perhaps.” Elliot was not particularly anxious to confront Mr. 
Grimsdyke. But the whining was a nuisance, and it was just possible that 
something had happened. “Let’s go.” 

They crossed the road together. James, in the lead, tried the door. 

“It’s locked.” 

Beyond the door, the whining continued. 

James twisted the doorknob pettishly. “We could call the constable.” 

Elliot shook his head. “No, I don’t think so. The old man may just be fast 
asleep. A fine pair of idiots we’d look then. We’d best handle this ourselves. 
That door lock doesn’t look too strong, we can probably force it easily.” He 
grinned, struck by a thought. “Perhaps the old man is ill. After all, what are 
neighbors for?” 

James grinned knowingly in return. “Right.” 

It required very little effort to force the door. The wood frame that 
surrounded it was old and dried out, like Mr. Grimsdyke himself. Where the 
latch fitted into its metal slot the jamb splintered at once when James set his 
shoulder to the door. The door swung inward on its hinges. 

James stepped through the doorway gingerly. He had often wondered what 
Mr. Grimsdyke’s living room would look like. The picture in his mind had 
always been of a rabbit warren, a room crammed to bursting with stacks of 
old newspapers and other people’s castoffs and smelling of dust. The reality 
was quite different. The room was spotless. Even the books on the shelves 
were lined up precisely, and if there was a speck of dirt or dust anywhere, it 
was not visible. 

“Strange, I thought it would be filthy inside,” James said. “I never 
expected it to be so clean.” 

Elliot shrugged. “There doesn’t seem to be anyone here. Where do you 
suppose the old man is?” 

“In there probably.” James nodded toward another door. The whining, 
temporarily silenced when they broke in, had begun again. It seemed to be 
coming from behind the door. 

“Well, we can soon find out.” Elliot crossed to the door and opened it. But 
he did not go in. He could see everything that there was to be seen from where 
he stood. 

The dog was sitting on its haunches in the center of the room. It did not 
turn toward them. Its head was cocked and it was looking upward at 
something. 

Mr. Grimsdyke was hanging from a chandelier, suspended by the neck 
from a rope in which he had knotted a noose. His face was mottled with 
purple and his tongue had been forced out of his gaping mouth. It protruded 


almost comically, like the tongue of a clown. Or like the tongue drawn in a 
funny face on a Valentine’s Day card. 


The town turned out in force for the funeral, of course. They were all there. 
Mr. and Mrs. Phelps, Mr. and Mrs. Davies, Mr. and Mrs. Carter, Mr. Ramsav- 
they came and stood in the churchyard as the coffin containing Mr. Grimsdyke 
was lowered into the ground and they were all properly sad. They did not 
wear mourning-that would have been overdoing things a bit-nor did it strike 
them that Mr. Grimsdyke’s grave was in a far, ill-kempt comer of the 
churchyard, but they came and listened dutifully as the vicar intoned the 
burial service. 

Even after the vicar had finished his reading, they lingered. It was only 
good manners, it would have been unseemly to hasten away. But there was 
really very little reason for lingering. When they had stayed for what they 
judged to be an appropriate length of time, they began to drift toward the 
churchyard gate, holding their children by the hand. 

The vicar gravitated naturally to where James and his father, the last to go, 
still stood by the open grave. “It was kind of you to pay for the burial, the 
vicar said. 

Elliot accepted the compliment gracefully. It did not occur to him, when he 
spoke, that he was echoing the words he had spoken outside Mr. Grimsdyke s 
door. “It was the least we could do. He was a neighbor.” 

“Well, good day to you.” 

“Good day.” 

The open grave was depressing. Elliot turned away from it with a grimace. 
"We may as well leave too.” He and James followed the others. 

No one looked back. Except the children. 


In his grave, after it had been filled in, Mr. Grimsdyke slept. He lay with 
his arms folded across his chest and his old face still, and little by little, as the 
days passed, the juices in his body began to ferment. The juices bubbled 
silently and then gave way to a host of maggots, and the flesh of Mr. 
Grimsdyke’s face rotted away, a bit at a time, until what was left of his cheeks 
and his mouth clung only in patches to the bare skull beneath. His fingers 
became claws on which, oddly, the fingernails continued to grow, and his 
arms became mere sticks of bone under disintegrating cloth. 

Inexorably, the seasons progressed. Hot sun baked the earth heaped in a 
mound above Mr. Grimsdyke’s grave and pelting storms washed it away, 
flattened it, so that it became difficult, unless one knew where to look, to be 
certain just where Mr. Grimsdyke had been laid to rest. Snow made a white 
mantle that the wind whipped into fanciful swirls and patterns to take the 
place of the flowers that no one thought to bring. Cold bit into the ground and 
turned it to marble that softened and became friable again as the rains of early 
February made their entrance. 


Mr. Grimsdyke no longer looked like a little old gnome by then. But there 
was no one to see, no one to care. He no longer had any claim, not even a 
tenuous one, on the cozy homes that still shed their bright lights on the streets 
where he had walked, he no longer had any interest in the people inside those 
homes who ate their meals and joked and argued as though he had never been. 

Mr. Grimsdyke slept, and it was as if he waited. 


Three squares away, the Elliot house, too, shed its warm glow on the street 
outside. The living room was brightly lighted-James was writing a letter and 
he liked a bright light when he wrote-but he was annoyed. He had come to the 
end of one sheet of writing paper and there were no others on his desk. One 
by one he pulled open the drawers of the desk and searched inside them 
without success. There was no paper in any of the drawers, but in one there 
was a small stack of Valentine cards. He had forgotten that the cards were 
there and when he took them from the drawer his hand trembled slightly. 
When he did not move for a long time, his father, reading in a chair at the far 
side of the room, looked up. 

“Is something wrong, James? What is it?” 

“Valentine cards. Left over from last year, when we-” James broke off to 
look at the calendar on the desk. “It’s exactly a year.” 

“Hmm?” 

“Today is St. Valentine’s Day. It was a year ago exactly that we...’ 

“Not thinking about old Grimsdyke are you?” 

“No. No, of course not. Why would I?” 

“Mm.” His father was no longer interested. 

James considered the cards thoughtfully. Not that it could ever possibly 
lead to anything, but the cards were evidence of a sort. He tore them in half, in 
quarters, then crossed to the fireplace and tossed the pieces into the flames. 
They caught, flared briefly, and collapsed into black ashes. . . 


$ 


. .. as black as the sodden earth above Mr. Grimsdyke’s grave. It had been 
raining again and the crude new headstone that identified his last resting place 
glistened and ran with moisture. The rain had stopped now, but it had left the 
earth muddy and soft. 

A tiny rivulet of water ran down the headstone ana along die spongy soil, 
and where it ran, something began to happen. The earth seemed to pull away 
on either side of the rivulet, to make a crack. The crack spread, ran the length 
of the grave, and a hand came out of it. A fetid, impossible hand with long 
sharp fingeraails, trailing bits of dead flesh. The hand moved convulsively, as 
though straining. Then another hand broke through the crack, a nauseating 
claw that stank of death. 


James paused in his writing. He had finally found a supply of writing 
paper, but something had disturbed him. Despite the logs blazing in the 


fireplace, there was a chill in the room. He shivered and went back to his 
writing. 


The crack was even wider now. The ground around it heaved sluggishly, 
as though something were pressing upward from below. There seemed to be a 
struggle taking place beneath the surface. 

The ground broke open and a rotting corpse rose from the opening, 
swaying uncertainly. The hand that the corpse placed on the headstone for 
support dripped clots of mud and skin. 

Elliot closed his book with a snap. He was tired. “Coming upstairs?” 

“In a moment. I’ve almost finished.” 

Elliot stood up and stretched, yawning. “I’m going to bed. See you in the 
morning.” 

James nodded. 


Mr. Grimsdyke nodded, too. His skull-like head swayed on his shoulders, 
and he still clung to the headstone. His long, hooked fingernails grated on the 
stone when he took the hand away and began to cross the churchyard. 


James had just finished his letter when the door behind him burst open. 

Mr. Grimsdyke moved toward him with his hands at the ends of his 
sticklike arms held out so that every detail of their decomposing fingers and 
razor-sharp talons impressed itself into his brain. Mr. Grimsdyke’s teeth, 
stripped of their lips, grinned in the firelight. 

There was no screaming. The rotten corpse moved with incredible 
swiftness. The bony fingers closed about James’s throat, choking off his 
disbelieving shriek of terror before he could utter it. 

The rest was done in silence. Only the crackling fire was witness to it. The 
fire burned on, burned itself out, and then there was not even the sound of its 
crackling. 


There were only ashes in the fireplace when Elliot came to the room in the 
morning. He had, only a moment before, found James’s bed unmade and 
unslept in, and he was a bit apprehensive. He opened the living room door, 
called “James?” and then choked. His face went white and shock dropped his 
jaw open. 

James was lying on his back on the floor, with his eyes wide open. And 
James was an island in a sea of blood. Near him, beyond the blood, lay a sheet 
of writing paper. But Elliot did not at first see the writing paper. He was 
staring in horror at James. Something-someone-had torn the clothing away 
from James’s chest and there was a gash in the flesh beneath like an open, 
oozing mouth. 

Elliot tore his eyes away. Almost hysterical, he sought for and found an 
anchor, something to do that would keep him from losing his sanity. 


His eyes fell on the sheet of paper lying near James’s body. There was 
writing on it—a shaky, almost illegible scrawl. The paper was dirty, streaked 
with dried mud, but the writing was clearly visible. 

He bent over it, not daring to touch it. At the top, the shaky handwriting 
spelled out Happy Valentine’s Day. The rest was in verse. Elliot’s mouth 
moved unconsciously as he read it: 


You were mean and cmel 
Right from the start. 
Now you really 

Have no...” 


He did not read the last word. Slowly, not wanting to, he reached for the 
paper. Lifted it. There was something under it. 
But he really did not need to lift the paper to know what he would find. 


There was a fog in James’s mind. It wound tendrils of fear about his 
thoughts, made his sight blur... 

The fog cleared. His petulant mouth quivered. “It’s true. I don’t like 
Grimsdyke. But-” The last was an unvoiced question. He wanted to shout 
“How do you know?” and could not. His mouth opened and closed 
convulsively, silently. 

“What did you see?” Rogers was staring at him. 

But it was the monk who answered. “What’s more important is what you 
will see.” 

Rogers, too, wanted to shout. Instead, he fought calm into his voice. “Who 
are you?” 

No answer. 

“What do you want with us?” 

The monk spoke very slowly, as if to accent the importance of his words. 
“To warn you. To warn you of what may happen if...” 

“We’re not interested in any warnings!” Rogers had had enough. “All we 
want to do is get out of here.” 

“Very well.” For a long moment the glowing eyes regarded him 
impassively. Then the monk turned to the stone door by which he had made 
his appearance. The door stirred, swung outward as the monk turned again to 
face Bogers. 

The door had to be a way out, an escape. Rogers took a step toward it, and 
hesitated. A premonition, an instinct, was shrieking in his head. But he was no 
longer moving of his own volition. Something, some power that he could not 
comprehend, propelled him toward the door and made him look in. 

He was staggering, a grimace of horror frozen on his face, when he turned 
away. 


Jason started up from his seat. “What did you see?” 

“Tell him.” The monk spoke quietly, without inflection. 

Rogers shook his head, dumb. 

“Then you tell me!” Jason turned on the monk almost savagely, shouting. 

But he heard his own voice only faintly as the monk’s eyes focused on his. 
He had only time for a few more words before he lost the will to speak. At 
least tell me why I’m here! Why did J come? He spoke the words and then the 
monk and the chamber were gone. He was in another room, a familiar room. 


IV 


The first thing one noticed when one entered the office was that faint but 
distinctive odor of leather and fine tobacco and good brandy that is the 
hallmark of all those places where men of means gather to discuss business. 
From the discreet gold-lettered CHARLES GREGORY on the door to the 
rows of Morocco-bound law books on their mahogany shelves, the room 
spelled elegance. 

Jason liked it. When a secretary had ushered him in, he took a moment, as 
always, to savor the rich atmosphere. He had an affinity for luxury. But for 
once Gregory permitted him no time in which to indulge his senses. 

“Sit down, Ralph.” The tone was peremptory. Gregory was not in a 
pleasant mood. 

Jason had known that he would not be, but the tone still annoyed him. 
Even so, he sat. For the moment he was in no position to be petulant. 

Behind his desk, Gregory made a steeple of his fingers. “It’s all gone,” he 
said without preamble. “The auditors finished up less than an hour ago, just 
before I called you.” 

“So.” Jason could see no point in pretending surprise. He had been aware 
of his financial straits for some time. “Everything?” 

“More than everything. There are debts.” Gregory paused, waited for an 
answer. When there was none, his cheeks took on a slight tinge of red. He had 
been Jason’s attorney for a long time, but he had never become accustomed to 
that smooth, self-satisfied blandness. “I warned you not to use the funds 
entrusted to you to play the market. The risks were too great!” 

“And the gains could have been enormous!” Irritated, Jason waved a hand 
as if to brush away the implication that his judgment had been faulty. “In a 
moment you'll be telling me that I’ ve robbed widows and orphans.” 

“Haven't you?” 

“You know better than that. Every move I’ve made has been perfectly 
legal.” 

“Legal, yes, but...” 

This was not the direction Jason wished the conversation to take. “Suppose 
we forget our differing views on legality. I?m here for advice, not to be 
lectured. What do I do now?” 

Gregory shook his head. “There are only two choices. One, bankruptcy.” 

“That would be dishonorable.” 

Again the attorney shook his head. Jason was not being facetious. Gregory 
would never stop marveling at the twisted logic by which Jason somehow 
always managed to make even his sins seem like virtues. “You’ve done 
dishonorable things before in your business life.” 

“No, not dishonorable. Hard, ruthless-perhaps even cruel. I will admit to 


that, if it will make you feel better. But there are times when a man has to be 
cruel.” 

“No one has to be.” 

Jason’s voice did not change. ‘It’s easy for you to talk. But I had to fight 
my way up the hard way. If people get hurt, they get hurt. I haven’t been a 
saint, but I’ve always paid my debts, never welshed on a deal-and I won’t go 
into bankruptcy now.” 

Incredible. Jason was really incredible. Coldblooded as a fish, callous as a 
medieval executioner-and absolutely convinced that he was an honorable 
man. 

“Then there’s only one other alternative. Start selling things.” That would 
get through that smooth, unfeeling facade. 

It did. Jason stared at him incredulously. “Sell? My house? All the 
beautiful things it’s taken me years to acquire? I wouldn’t think of it.” 

Gregory spoke with relish. “It’s the only way.” 

“And if I don’t?” 

“A nasty scandal. Perhaps even prison.” Gregory was not an unkind man, 
but Jason was not the sort of man who invited sympathy. 

“I won’t do it.” 

No, Jason was not a man who invited sympathy. “You’ll have to,” Gregory 
said bluntly. 

Jason sat quite still, absorbing not so much the words as what Gregory had 
left unsaid. “I see.” He stood up, walked to the door, and adjusted his 
Homburg carefully on his head. “PII think about it.” 

In his Mercedes, later, he thought about it long and hard. There was no 
question but that Gregory had spoken only the simple truth. He was no more 
fond of Gregory than Gregory was of him, but long experience had taught him 
that the attorney never ventured an opinion unless that opinion was grounded 
upon solid fact. 

He shrugged. It would be painful to part with his treasures, but not fatal. 
He had already in his lifetime acquired-and lost-several fortunes; he could 
acquire another. And the next time he would be more careful. 

Still, when the Mercedes had threaded the city streets and was approaching 
the town house that he and Enid had refurbished with such loving care, he 
could not suppress a twinge of regret. The house was beautiful, inside and out. 
Enid would probably be quite upset when he told her that they would have to 
leave it. 

Enid, however, was made of sterner stuff than he imagined. In a way she, 
too, was one of his acquisitions. He had married her because she came of a 
distinguished family, because she was by far the most beautiful woman he had 
ever known. But oddly enough, she had married him because she really loved 
him When he told her about Gregory, he had no way of knowing that in some 
mysterious, feminine way, she almost welcomed his news. It was the first time 
she had ever felt that he really needed her. 


He told her in the spacious but gemlike sitting room that encompassed 
almost all of the ground floor of the house. It wasn’t easy. He had never 
before had to confess a failure to her and the words came hard, so that he 
wandered about the sitting room touching a figurine here and a bit of carved 
ivory there. At the end, he held a small statuette in his hands, an exquisite 
representation in bronze of a naked naiad. 

“We'll have to sell them,” he said. “I know it’s a blow-our whole life is in 
them. Things we purchased all over the world, wherever I went on business. 
But there seems to be no help for it. Will you mind?” He really did not care 
whether she would mind or not, but it was something to say. 

Enid nodded at the statuette. The obvious thing would have been for her to 
say something light, as though what he had told her was not terribly 
important, but Jason was far too shrewd a man to accept so blatant a pretense. 
Better to avoid the question completely. “I remember that one. We bought it 
in that strange shop in Hong Kong, when you were selling guns to...” 

Jason set the statuette down on a table. Hard, she had said the wrong thing. 

“I mean-do you remember what the shopkeeper told us?” It was an 
awkward attempt to smooth out a bad moment, but it sufficed. 

Jason searched his memory. “Yes. Use it-use it wisely.” I wonder what he 
meant by that. Nothing, probably. A bit of Oriental hocus-pocus to impress 
the tourist trade.” His voice faded. There was nothing more to be 
said. E 

But Enid did not seem to have been listening. Her eyes had fastened on the 
lovely little naiad. 

“Enid?” 

She walked past him and picked up the bronze. 

“Ralph, did you ever notice the writing etched into the base of this 
statuette?” 

“Writing?” 

She held the bronze toward him. “Here-in the base-see?” 

There was, indeed, some kind of writing on the base of the statuette. Time 
had covered the lines, filled some of them in with a delicate green patina, but 
by holding the figure up to the light at an angle he was able to make out the 
words: 


Three wishes I give- 

and no more, 

To each owner of me- 

so keep score, 

Each wish will come true 

so take care what you do... 


Despite all his efforts, the final line eluded him. “I can’t make out the rest, 
but the last word is ‘deplore.’ ” 


Enid was fascinated. Tea leaves, astrology, and tarot cards had long filled 
the void left in her by Jason’s inability to comprehend a woman’s inner needs. 
“What do you suppose it means?” 

Jason’s brows were puckered with thought. “ ‘Use it wisely.’ That’s what 
that shopkeeper in Hong Kong said.” 

Excitement was making Enid a little breathless. “Do you think-it can really 
grant-three wishes?” 

His smile as he set down the statuette was almost pityingly tolerant. 
“That’s storybook nonsense. Reminds me of a story I once read-what was it?” 

“What if it were true? We could wish for money . . .” 

Jason snapped his fingers. ““The Monkey’s Pawl’ That was the story.” It 
was only after he had spoken that the import of Enid’s last words penetrated 
to him. He had turned his back to her. By the time he had turned again to face 
her she had picked up the statuette. 

“T wish...” 

“No!” Why he felt suddenly chilled he could not have said. Certainly not 
because of any belief in such childish fancies. Three wishes indeed! And yet 
something impelled him to reach for the statuette, something told him that it 
was important. 

“I wish for money-lots of money.” 

“No!” 

Enid was staring at him as though he had lost lus mind. It was not like him 
to become so agitated. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing.” How could he explain the chill that he felt? The premonition 
that drew cold fingers along his spine? “I was just thinking of the story-and 
what happened in it.” 

“What? Ralph, are you all right?” 

Her concern rasped his nerves like a file. It was balm to his ego to be 
loved, but he had always resented her efforts to treat him like a small bov in 
need of mothering. “It doesnt matter. It was just a story.” 

He was glad when the telephone rang. Enid was still looking at him with 
those cow eyes, and his own momentary uneasiness had disturbed his 
customary calm. The telephone was a welcome respite. 

Gregory’s voice came through the receiver. “Td like you to come down 
right away. It’s very important. The connection was a bad one and the rest of 
what he had to say was garbled. Jason thought he could catch the word 
“money.” Then there was only a buzzing. But no matter. All at once he 
wanted nothing so much as to escape from the elegant room in which he 
stood; it seemed to be hemming him in. 

“Til be right there.” 

Gregory must have heard him, because there was a click and then silence. 

Enid had not taken her eyes off him. “What is it?” 

“Gregory. He wants me to come down to his office right away. He said 


something about money.” Why did she insist upon looking at him that way? 
He was really becoming heartily sick of her overabundance of affection. 

But he had misinterpreted her stare. It was not him she was thinking of at 
the moment. Some other, disturbing thought had crossed her mind. Her stare 
shifted slightly, so that she was looking past him, at the statuette. 

“You don’t really think-” He wanted to laugh, but something of what she 
was feeling had somehow communicated itself to him. His premonition had 
returned, and with it a dark, sour mood that made him leave without a word of 
goodbye. 

Ridiculous. The whole thing was ridiculous. If he let her, Enid would have 
him believing in witches and hobgoblins. Imagination was a wonderful thing, 
but it had to be controlled, as any other weakness had to be controlled. Enid 
was a superstitious fool! 

But thinking that did not dispel the uneasiness that had gripped him. When 
he had descended to the garage that had been built under the house and sat at 
the wheel of the Mercedes, it persisted still. 

He punched a dashboard button viciously. The button controlled the 
electronic device that automatically opened the garage door, and the whine of 
the mechanism as the door rolled upward hurt his eardrums; he had never 
before noticed how unpleasant the sound was. 

This was asinine. It was asinine to permit Enid-or anyone-to upset him. He 
made a deliberate effort and succeeded in putting aside the disquiet that had 
invaded his mind. 

There. Better. 

The glittering Mercedes purred up the short, steep incline to the street-and 
braked to a stop so sudden that he was thrown forward against the steering 
wheel. His face, when he had recovered, was livid. 

Parked in the gutter squarely in front of him, precisely in his driveway, 
was a black motorcycle. Seated upon it was a young man-Jason assumed that 
it was a young man-who might have been a character out of a movie about the 
Hell’s Angels. Black leather boots, black leather jacket, black leather gloves, 
black trousers; even the cavernous safety helmet was black. 

Here in this neighborhood, on this particular street, the rider was out of 
place, an anachronism. On this street men drove Cadillacs, or unported sports 
cars, not incredible machines that looked like powerful beasts of prey 
straining to be unleashed. The sight of it at this precise moment was a final 
fillip to Jason’s annoyance. The cheap and the garish had always offended 
him; here and now, it set a razor’s edge to his temper. 

When he leaned out of the window of the Mercedes, his lips were tight. 
His voice dnpped sarcasm. Do you mind?” 

The head of the cyclist turned. His face, below the cavernous helmet, was 
shadowed. But Jason was not interested in his face. 

“You!” he said. “Are you deaf?” 

Casually, the cyclist set a booted foot down on either side of his cycle and 


walked the machine backward. 

“Thanks!” Jason spat the word like an oath. 

When he stepped on the starter, the roar of the powerful engine seemed to 
reverberate inside his head. What the devil was happening to him? It was 
completely out of character for him to stamp so heavily on the starter, to gun 
his motor, to race the few feet to the roadway and turn into the traffic with his 
tires squealing. 

He did not notice that the cyclist, too, had tramped on his starter and 
swerved into the traffic behind the Mercedes. 

Jason’s thoughts were on other things by then. He was wondering about 
Gregory. Gregory had said something about money .. . 

He turned a comer and was only fractionally aware that the black machine 
behind him did the same. Another, and the powerful roar of the motorcycle 
impinged slightly on his consciousness. A third-and he began to wonder. A 
glance into his rearview mirror showed the cyclist perhaps twenty yards 
behind him, bent low over his handlebars so that Jason could see only the top 
of his polished helmet. 

Coincidence, of course. What did he have to do with some wild young 
hoodlum on a motorcycle? 

On the other hand... 

Jason swung his wheel hard. His route lay directly ahead, but if the 
motorcyclist was following him... 

The Mercedes sped down an unfamiliar street lined with drab warehouses, 
raced across a railroad intersection. The motorcycle followed. 

Beads of perspiration oozed into being on Jason’s forehead. Questions 
tumbled through his mind. A bitter investor? Impossible. The news of his 
financial debacle could not possibly have gotten out so soon. A hired 
assassin? Perhaps. Lord knew he had enemies enough who would not weep at 
his funeral. 

But wondering would avail him little. His mouth was dry, and his tongue, 
when he attempted to moisten his lips, was drier still. 

There! That way! 

The Mercedes swerved, heeled far over, rounded another corner. Ahead 
lay a wide street empty of traffic. The motorcycle could never catch him on a 
straightaway! 

The Mercedes was a bullet, a streaking blur. Jason’s foot on the gas pedal 
hit the floorboards-and stayed there. Frightened as he was, he was almost 
exultant. It was like flying! He had never felt this way before. So-so alive! 
Despite the fear! Again, his eyes flicked to the rearview mirror. Let that fool 
catch him now! 

His exultation faded. The cyclist was still there. Not five yards behind 
now. And he was no longer bent over his handlebars. His head had come up 
and it was as if Jason was looking directly into his eyes. 

Only-the motorcyclist had no eyes. Where there should have been eyes 


there were twin dark holes in a white, fleshless skull. There were teeth that 
hung jaggedly from bone where there should have been a mouth. There was 
nothing where there should have been a nose. 

Jason gasped. It was a hallucination! Enid had caused this. Enid and her 
damned superstition! She had infected him. What he was seeing could not be. 
It had to be a hallucination. It had to! 

But it really mattered very little whether what he was seeing was real or 
unreal. Terror had loosened his hands on the wheel. And the Mercedes was a 
delicately tooled, expensive instrument, responsive to every hump and every 
rut in the road. Even as he stared, it struck such a rut, bounced softly on its 
beautifully machined shock absorbers, skidded, and shot off at an angle. It 
jolted across a narrow sidewalk, struck a light pole, caromed off to slam into a 
solid brick wall, and exploded in a burst of jagged slivers of glass and 
disintegrating metal. 

Jason, too, exploded in a way. His face burst through the windshield, his 
bones bent and snapped and pushed through his skin, and blood and bits of his 
flesh splattered in all directions. 

The first man to reach what was left of the Mercedes looked into the 
wreckage and gagged. It was he who called the police, and it was the police 
who called Gregory. An inspector made the call from a booth near the scene 
of the crash. The inspector had seen a great many automobile accidents in his 
time but the sight of Jason had left him shaken and ill. 

At the other end of the line, Gregory too had gone pale. “In his car?” he 
said. “Jason? But-that’s impossible.” 

I’m afraid not, Mr. Gregory. It’s him, all right. 

Gregory took a moment to collect his thoughts. “Have you notified Mrs. 
Jason yet?” 

“Not yet. We found some letters from you in his pocket. They seemed to 
indicate that you were a close friend of the family, as well as his lawyer. We 
thought it would be better if you broke the news.” A close friend? Gregory 
could almost smile at that. Hardly. One did not make a close friend of Ralph 
Jason. 

But Ralph was gone, and there was still Enid. 

“Very well, I'll take care of it. And-thank you.” 

Automatically, after he had hung up, Gregory began again to reach for the 
telephone. But-no. Not the telephone. He reached instead for a lever on his 
intercom. “Miss Weston? [ll be leaving in a few moments. I won’t be back 
for the rest of the day.” 

On the street he hailed a cab. A half hour later he was with Enid. She had 
come to the door herself and had been delighted to see him. But not for long. 

“Dead? Ralph, dead?” Her face, under its carefully applied mask of 
makeup, seemed suddenly old. Her hand plucked ineffectually at the diamond 
pin glittering at her shoulder. “But he can’t be.” She said it helplessly, like a 
disbelieving child, even knowing that it was true. 


“T’m afraid that it is. I wish that there were something I could say, some 
way I could make it easier for you, but-” Gregory broke off, himself helpless. 
Enid looked as though she were about to faint. “You’d better sit down.” 

“No.” 

But she did not resist when he led her to an armchair and held her arm as 
she settled into it. 

“How-how did it happen?” 

“But I’ve told you. They found him in his car. He must have lost control- 
skidded.” 

There was no point in giving her the more grisly details. It would only 
deepen her shock. 

“This may not be the time to talk about it, but it may take a burden off your 
mind. This-accident-makes you a rich woman.” 

“Rich?” 

He had thought that Enid might be averse to discussing money at this 
particular moment, that she might even think him callous for having 
mentioned it Her questioning response surprised him.“Ralph’s insurance. It 
was a large policy-with double indemnity for an accident. You’ll be able to 
pay off Ralph’s debts and still live in comfort for the rest of your life.” 

Her face had gone even more ashen. “Enid?” 

No answer. 

“Enid? Are you all right? What is it?” 

Her too-bright eyes, still dry, were fixed on a small statuette that sat on the 
table beside her chair. “I-I wished for money. Lots of money. Ralph warned 
me...” 

“Wished? But surely it was just a coincidence. We all wish for money at 
some time or other.” 

“It wasn’t a coincidence.” 

“Oh, come now.” 

“It wasn’t a coincidence.” Her long, perfectly manicured fingers touched 
the bronze, picked it up. “This statuette gave us three wishes. I used one of 
them to wish for money. Now I’m going to wish for Ralph back!” 

Gregory watched incredulously as she lifted the statuette to eye level. The 
shock had been too much for her. 

“I wish-” She did not go on. Something had occurred to her. “Have you 
ever heard of a story called “The Monkey’s Paw’ ?” 

She was in shock. “*The Monkey’s Paw’? That’s a horror story, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know. Ralph mentioned it before-just before the accident.” 

“Of course. It’s about an old couple who somehow or other get hold of a 
mummified monkey’s paw. It gives its possessor three wishes. So they wish 
for money. And their son is killed, mangled in a machine at his factory. 
Crushed...” 

Gregory could feel the hackles rise on the back of his neck. Suddenly there 
was a shadowed gloom in the room that had nothing to do with the darkness 


that had fallen outside. He had been reciting by rote, from memory, not really 
hearing his own words. Until now-and realization of the parallel that still 
evaded Enid. 

“Don’t wish for Ralph back!” 

“Why not?” 

He was perspiring. His imagination had run away with him. There was 
something uncanny in the room-no, he was imagining that, too. 

He made his tone as casual as he could. “I know it’s foolish, but in the 
story the mother wishes that she had her son back. And he does come back. 
He comes back—in the condition in which he died. Mangled, tom, mutilated. 
The father uses his third wish to save the mother from the sight by wishing his 
son back into the grave.” 

Dammit, he shouldn’t be humoring her. And yet there was that uncanny 
something in the room. He could feel it—almost smell it. 

“Then I won’t make their mistake.” Enid really believed! “P1 wish for 
Ralph back as he was before the accident.” She lifted the statuette again so 
that it caught the lamplight. There seemed to be a pattern of light all around it, 
an aura. 

“I wish that I had Ralph back as he was immediately before he died!” 

Nothing. Gregory relaxed. He had not known that he was leaning toward 
her with a horrible intensity. It required a conscious effort for him to loosen 
his clenched fists; his fingernails had almost cut through the flesh of his palms. 
The moment had been a bad one, but it was over with... 

Or was it! Something was at the front door, pounding on it. Once! Twice! 
Three times! 

He and Enid turned to face the door at the same time, both with identical 
expressions of mingled amazement and horror. But Enid’s expression lingered 
only for seconds and then was gone, replaced by a look of joy. 

‘It’s Ralph!” she said. “I knew it!” 

“No! Enid, it can’t be. Be sensible!’ He didn’t want the door to open. It 
was insane, but he didn’t. He was afraid! 

“Come in!” Enid’s voice was happy, anticipating, eager. 

The door swung open slowly. Almost, Gregory expected it to creak like 
the cellar doors in fiction that always conceal some nameless terror. He must 
be losing his sanity! 

The door did not creak. It opened slowly but smoothly, moving noiselessly 
on well-oiled hinges to reveal an oblong opening of darkness. Two men 
appeared in the opening, and behind them two more. Men who were 
completely ordinary except that their faces were grim and that they walked 
with spaced, measured steps. 

It was not the men at whom Gregory stared, however. Nor was it the men 
who made Enid’s eyes lose their eagerness. 

Between them, by its silver handles, the men carried a sleek, gleaming 
coffin of burnished wood, as meticulously made as a piece of fine furniture. 


Still walking with those spaced, measured steps, they carried the coffin into 
die living room and deposited it on the floor. 

One of them, professionally courteous, turned to Enid. “Mrs. Jason?” 

If she heard him at all, she did not care. Hands clasped to her bosom, she 
was staring at the coffin. 

“Open it! Quickly!” 

“Enid, for God’s sake!” Gregory almost strangled on the words. 

She ignored him, too. “Ralph-” She was moving toward the coffin, hands 
outstretched imploringly. 

“For God’s sake, no!” Gregory grasped her arm. She was like a 
sleepwalker. “Don’t look at him! His body was mangled in the crash!” 

What was he saying! This was a nightmare. It wasn’t real. He was an 
attorney, a man who dealt in hard reality, in logic! He was dreaming. That 
was it. He was dreaming. 

But Enid’s arm was solid in his grasp. Cold as death, but solid. 

And the man who had spoken before was staring at him, surprised. 
“Mangled? I’m afraid you’re mistaken. Mr. Jason wasn’t mangled. He died at 
the wheel-of a heart attack.” 

Enid was whispering. “The wish-it was the wish-just as I wished it.. 

“Enid!” 

Her eyes glared at Gregory. “I wished for him back as he was immediately 
before the accident! Because of what you told me! But he was dead then! 
Dead of a heart attack! The accident didn’t kill him!” 

“Enid...” 

“You! You’re responsible for this! I shouldn’t have listened to you! I 
should have thought more deeply before I wished!” 

For the first time, tears coursed down her cheeks. But when Gregory would 
have spoken, she turned away from him. 

Even so, he had to say something, do something. “Enid, please, you’re 
overwrought. We-I couldn’t have known. This is-it’s some kind of nightmare. 
Imean...” 

God! What did he mean? Jason had died in a car crash! That police 
inspector-he hadn’t been a phantom! And these men-who were they? Police 
ambulances did not provide gleaming coffins trimmed with silver! If he could 
just find out who the men were, who had hired them. 

Enid forestalled him. She had stopped crying and her face when she turned 
on the men was determined, as though she had made up her mind to 
something. 

“Get out!” 

The men recoiled from the intensity of her. But they went. Silently. And 
she seemed to have forgotten Gregory. As if in a trance, she walked to the 
table and took up the statuette. Her hands played over it as though it were a 
precious jewel.Gregory did not move. There was a certain fascination in what 
was taking place—the same kind of fascination that draws a victim toward the 


cobra’s fangs even though he knows that those fangs spell an agonizing end. 

“Only one more wish.” Enid’s hands continued to caress the statuette. 
“Only one. I mustn’t waste it. ’'ve got to be careful.” She was almost 
crooning. 

Her mind had given way. Gregory was certain of it. 

“Enid...” 

She whirled on him savagely. “Go away! Go away and leave me alone!” 

There was no help for it. Arguing with her now would only drive her still 
closer to the edge of madness. “All right.” From the closet by the street door 
he took his hat and coat and, when he had shrugged into the coat, turned for 
one last look into the room. 

Enid was standing as he had left her, the statuette in her hands. She had 
already dismissed him from her mind. Impulsively he started toward her. For 
all her savagery of a moment before, she looked very small and very much 
alone. 

Tomorrow would be a better time, though. Tomorrow-after he had sorted 
out his own thoughts and was better able to understand all this. He went out 
and closed the door softly behind him. 

Yet a moment later, on the street, he could not bring himself to leave. 
Perhaps it would be best if he lingered for a while. He lit a cigarette and 
settled himself to wait. 

Behind him, in the jewellike room of which Ralph had been so fond, Enid 
held the statuette out at arm’s length and every line of her body, every nuance 
of her posture, was a prayer. 

“I wish-I wish that Ralph was alive-breathing- moving-talking. Alive!” 

Very slowly, she set down the statuette. It seemed to her that it had moved 
in her hands as she spoke, that the weight of it had shifted. 

She was, though she could not have known it, even closer to the brink of 
madness than Gregory had thought. There was a renewed gleam of 
expectancy in her eyes now, an eagerness that flared to full brightness as she 
heard the slight sound behind her. 

The lid of the coffin was opening. A fraction of an inch at a time, it eased 
upward until it was perpendicular to the casket. In a moment Ralph would sit 
up. In a moment she would be in his arms. Ralph didn’t like demonstrative 
shows of affection, but surely this once... 

A frown made little folds in the skin between her brows. 

She went to the coffin and stood looking down at Ralph. He was just as he 
had been. Unmarked. But his eyes were closed. 

This was wrong. She wanted Ralph to smile, to look up at her, to take her 
in his arms! 

“Ralph? Can you hear me?” 

Ralph remained as he was, arms folded across his breast. Unmoving. Then 
his eyelids fluttered, his lips stirred. His voice was weak, but audible. “Enid?” 
And again, “Enid...” 


What followed drove her back as though she had been struck by a 
sledgehammer. 

Ralph screamed. An agonized, inarticulate scream of such pure agony as 
only a damned soul burning in the Pit could possibly scream. Suddenly he was 
sitting up in the coffin and clutching himself and scream after scream was 
tearing itself from his open mouth. The sound of it became a hymn, a paean, 
an orchestration of torment that crashed against the walls, ricochetted against 
the ceiling, echoed from the floor—a cacaphony of unbearable pain. It carried 
up through the five stories of the house, down into the garage, out into the 
street where Gregory still waited. 

The cigarette dropped from Gregory’s hand. Nothing human could make a 
noise like that! Nothing human could feel what the maker of those agonized 
screams must be feeling! His skin crawled and a lump of ice seemed to 
congeal inside him. 

He came through the door and into the sitting room like something shot out 
of a catapult and came to a halt with his jaw slack and his eyes bulging. It was 
Jason who was screaming. A writhing, twisting Jason who screamed and 
screamed and screamed. But it was Jason. 

And alive! Trust Jason to come out a winner! Even from the jaws of Hell 
itself! 

But why the screaming? Why the agony? 

Enid was sobbing, her hands clamped over her ears. In a moment she 
would be screaming too. 

Something white caught his eye. A square of stitt paper secured with a bit 
of wire to one of the silver handles on the casket. A message? An answer? 

In three strides he was at the coffin and had torn the tag from the handle. 
There were typewritten lines on the tag but he could not at first focus his eyes 
sufficiently to read them. This close to Jason, the gurgling, impossible sound 
of the screaming battered at him with an almost physical impact. 

His eyes focused. 

When he spun to face Enid, her hands were still clamped over her ears. But 
nothing could shut out those screams. Nothing. She sagged, took her hands 
away, leaned limply against a wall, her horrified stare still riveted on Jason. 

Gregory’s mouth worked silently. Then, at last, he was able to speak. And 
his words must have struck her like stones. 

“You wished him alive, and he is! Only-his tongue betrayed him, twisted 
as if with a life or its own. “Only-he’s been embalmed!” 

The tag fluttered from his fingers. He could no longer hold it. “The fluid’s 
in his veins-burning mto him! Burning...” 

He could say no more. The screams were too much. 

“Enid! Enid! Do something!!! Do—” Jason’s voice dissolved into another 
scream. 

Enid had flattened herself against the wall as if to push her way through it, 
away from that awful sound. Her fingers, pressing, pressing against the wall, 


brushed metal-an ancient Samurai sword that Jason had found in Kyoto. It 
hung just beside her, heavy and deadly, with a curved blade that had been 
honed to the keenness of a scythe. 

The sword came away from its supports easily when she wrenched it from 
the wall. And there was no time in which to stop her when she raised it 
frantically over her head with both hands and ran to the coffin. 

Her first blow stilled the screams. But she did not stop there. She was 
beyond reason, beyond sanity. The heavy blade rose and fell, rose and fell- 
chopping-chopping-chopping . . . 

Gregory did not stir. He could not. He could only gape, appalled. 

Until Enid had finished her work. Until sheer exhaustion forced her to turn 
away, tears spilling down her cheeks. Then he could move again. Drawn by 
the same fascination that he had felt-was it only a little while ago?-he went to 
the coffin. 

The urge to look inside was overpowering. Forcing himself, he prepared to 
look down at what would unquestionably be the most horrible sight of his life- 
and then stopped. 

He was wrong. The most horrible sight that he would ever see was not 
inside the coffin. At least not only inside the coffin. It was on the rim of the 
coffin, on its polished wooden sides. 

Hanging over the rim of the coffin and pasted to its sides were strings of 
bloody tissue. And—they were moving. 

“But you haven’t killed him!” he choked. His mouth writhed. The rest 
would not come. He had to force it. 

“Every bit of him is still alive-and suffering-suffering . . . < 

It took a long moment for that to burn itself into Enid’s brain. Then she 
screamed. As she would continue to scream until merciful death released her. 


‘ 


Jason did not move, did not look about him, but he could feel the others 
watching him. Only Rogers, locked in some private nightmare of his own, 
was turned away from him. Rogers was still staring at the door from which he 
had recoiled in such horror. 

After a moment Rogers turned, as if forcing himself to look into the 
monk’s eyes. His hand gestured toward the now closed door. “What—what 
did I see? What is the explanation for what I saw through there?” “Before you 
learn, there is one more person who must be given a vision. You. Then you 
will all know. All.” The great glowing eyes widened even further. “You saw 
what lay behind the door. So you already know why I want to warn you ...” 

The eyes were a bottomless well. Rogers could hear the monk’s voice, but 
only as if from a great distance, echoing: 

“... warn you-warn you-warn you... < 


‘ 


V 


The home squatted at the end of a turnoff from the main road, a shapeless 
pile set down in the midst of overgrown, unkempt grounds. Even by day it had 
the desolate, uninviting look that such places always have. Badly in need of 
paint, neglected and forlorn, it was a last stopping place for men who had 
outlived their usefulness, a way station on the road to oblivion; those who 
were responsible for its maintenance had long ago shrugged and given up any 
attempt to make it attractive. Why bother? The men who spun out their dreary 
days and nights in the home could not see it anyway. They were blind. 

Rogers had a panoramic view of the grimy pile as he drove toward it, and 
he did not like what he saw. Not because it mattered to him that the men in the 
home had been hidden, shunted out of the mainstream of life to await their 
ends in surroundings that reflected their own hopelessness, but because he was 
an orderly man. 

“Not very attractive, eh, Brutus?” 

There was a dog on the back seat of the car, a huge Alsatian with none of 
the usual good nature of its breed about it, jaws lolling open to reveal long, 
glistening fangs. Its answer was a growl. 

An attendant, as unkempt as the grounds, hurried to hold open the door of 
the car as soon as it pulled up at the front entrance of the home. 

“Welcome, sir, welcome. We were told to expect you.” 

The man knew his place. Rogers nodded curtly, but with satisfaction, then 
turned to look about him. “Rather quiet, isn’t it? Where is everybody? 

“In the dining room, sir. Shall I take your luggage?” 

“It can wait. The dining room, eh? Good. If I’m to run this place, it might 
be just as well for me to meet everyone at once. Lead the way.” 

A few moments later he was standing m me doorway of the dining hall 
with Brutus at his heels and his nose crinkling his distaste as he savored the 
room s atmosphere. The food that was being served to the men was plentiful, 
if coarse, but the cooks who had prepared it would hardly have qualified as 
chefs The room itself was huge-a drab gray cavern with plaster walls from 
which the scabrous paint hung m strips and with windows so thick with dirt 
that it was difficult to see through them. Not that it mattered, of course, 
Rogers thought with unfeeling wryness. Not here. 

Methodically, he continued his inspection of the room. Bare plank tables, 
wooden benches, chipped and broken crockery, a greasy serving counter-it 
was typical of him that he inspected the men themselves last of all. 

They sat hunched over their plates, murmuring to each other, some with 
dark glasses hiding there eyes some staring straight ahead at nothing, each 
with a white cane by his side. Old men, for the most part, thin to the point of 
emaciation-shapeless lumps in worn, cast-off clothing. They ate without 


relish, slowly; time was the one commodity of which they still had more than 
enough. 

Only one of them was on his feet a tall, cadaverous blind man, not so old 
as most of the others, whose plate had just been filled by a cook at the servmg 
counter. He walked to his place at one of the plank tables, his cane dangling 
from his arm, and sat down. 

Brutus barked, his eyes fixed upon the man, and the murmur of 
conversation died. 

“Quiet, Brutus.” 

The sightless stares of the men were fixed upon Rogers now. The men had 
become aware of his presence. Unconsciously he tensed, squaring his 
shoulders and stiffening his spine into the erect posture that is the mark of the 
soldier. 

It was not too different, really, from addressing men in uniform. “Good 
morning. My name is William Rogers. I have been appointed your new 
superintendent. I take up my duties today.” 

A renewed murmur of conversation greeted his announcement. Oddly, 
however, the men had turned their heads toward a comer of the room. Their 
blind stares were no longer for him but for the man who had just taken his 
seat. Rogers guessed at once that the man was their leader. 

The attendant was still at his side. Rogers spoke to him without looking at 
him. “Who is that man?” 

“Carter, sir.” 

The murmur had drifted away into silence again. The men were waiting, 
expectant. 

“I hope we will all get along well. If there are any complaints, I will be 
pleased to hear them in my office.” 

The blind men returned to their eating. 

“Well?” The sharpness of Rogers’s tone took the attendant by surprise. 
The attendant had been watching Carter. “My office, man. Where is it?” 

“Oh—yes, sir. This way, sir.” 

The man hurried off, threading a path between the tables toward a door at 
the far end of the dining hall. Rogers, following, had the uncomfortable notion 
that he was walking between rows of sentient corpses, breathing but already 
dead. The silence was uncanny. When Brutus suddenly stopped in front of 
Carter and barked for the second time, the sound struck his eardrums like a 
pistol shot. 

“Brutus!” 

Brutus growled and came to heel; where he passed, the blind ’men shied 
away nervously. But they did not speak until he and Rogers and the attendant 
had passed through the door and were in the hallway beyond. Then the 
murmuring renewed itself. 

Only Carter seemed to have nothing to say; he sat staring toward the 
hallway, lost in thought. 


In the hallway the attendant led the way to the superintendent’s office. Just 
inside it, Rogers came to a halt. 

The office was bare. Empty bookshelves, a desk and a chair, nothing else. 
Even the walls had been stripped. Rectangular patches, lighter than the time- 
darkened paint that surrounded them, showed where pictures had been taken 
down. 

“There were pictures on the walls,’ Rogers said. “Personal property of 
your predecessor, sir.” The attendant felt somehow guilty. The new 
superintendent had about him an overbearing arrogance that seemed to imply 
that the attendant had been personally responsible for the removal of the 
pictures. 

“I see. Well-we shall have to get some others. I'll go down to London and 
choose them myself.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That will be all for the moment.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The attendant was happy to leave. But he closed the door behind him very 
softly. Rogers, he was certain, was not the kind of man who would take kindly 
to carelessness even in so small a thing as an unnecessarily slammed door. 

When the man had gone, Rogers surveyed his new domain with a critical 
eye. It was not the most attractive office he had ever seen. By no means. Still, 
his new position would have its compensations. Gradually his expression 
altered and his face took on a look of satisfaction-the same look that the 
obsequiousness of the attendant had inspired in him. 

He walked to the desk and sat down behind it, leaning back contentedly 
with both hands laid fiat on its surface. For the first time since his arrival he 
smiled. Relaxed, he contemplated the future and the authority that was now 
firmly in his hands. There would be a great deal that needed doing, of course, 
a great many things that would most probably have to be changed, but-yes, 
definitely, he would be happy here. 

An hour later he departed for London. A man in his position required 
certain creature comforts-and rank had its privileges, did it not? The purchases 
that he made in London assured that he would live as he was accustomed to 
living, as a gentleman. 

The rest, the changes, required a while longer. But not too long. He had 
arrived with the cold winds of November at his back. By the middle of 
December things were well in hand. The residents of the home, had they been 
asked, would have attested wholeheartedly to the fact. 

In the dimly lit dormitory they huddled on their cots and shivered. One 
tiny bare bulb glowed in a ceiling socket, its light dissipated and lost long 
before it could reach across the cavelike room. After all, the dormitory was 
occupied by blind men, and the new superintendent was attempting to save 
money whereever he could. 

The lack of fight was of little moment to the men. But when snow blankets 


the ground and the outside temperature hovers near zero, men-even blind 
men-do require heat. There was none. Those of the men who had taken to 
their cots found no warmth in the threadbare blankets in which they wrapped 
themselves. Their lips were blue and their breathing hung small clouds of 
vapor on the frigid air. A few, also wrapped in their blankets, huddled about 
the radiator. 

Carter was one of those who had not taken to his bed. His hand shook 
when he extended it to touch the radiator. His teeth were chattering when he 
spoke. “It’s stone cold now. There’s no heat coming up at all.” 

There was no longer any point in clustering about the radiator. One by one 
the men began to drift away toward their cots, their white canes tapping. 

Carter was the last to go. His cane found the iron legs of his bed, but he did 
not lie down. His head had lifted in the way that blind men cock their heads 
when they hear something unusual. Still feeling with his stick, he turned to the 
cot beside his own and bent over it. 

The man who lay on the cot was old even by the standards of the home. 
Encased in his blanket, he was shivering as the others were shivering, but 
even more violently. The chattering of his teeth was not the intermittent 
chatter that now and then rattled the teeth of his companions; it was steady, 
insistent. 

Carter reached to touch the man; he could feel the iciness of the old body 
even through the worn cloth that covered it. 

“TIl get you an extra blanket.” 

There was a cupboard at one end of the room. He walked to it as quickly as 
his blindness would permit; he knew every inch of the dormitory intimately, 
as he knew every inch of the home, but sometimes the attendants disturbed 
things, moved things about. 

His hand groped in the cabinet. But it found nothing. The shelf he had 
chosen was bare. His fingers dropped to the next shelf—and the next. 
Nothing. There was nothing! His face twisted, became agitated. There had 
been extra blankets in the cupboard, he was certain. There had been-and they 
were gone. Helplessly, as the anger and the frustration took him, he pounded 
his open palm on one of the bare shelves. 

Afterward he lay on his cot with the anger still in him, thinking. It was up 
to him. The men would expect it. 

In the morning he went to Rogers’s office with two others, a committee. 
Rogers, at his desk, could hear them as they approached along the hall; he was 
working on the home’s books and the approaching footsteps were a 
distraction. Ordinarily the office was as quiet as a tomb. It was well away 
from the dormitory and the so-called lounge that was nothing more than 
another bare room fitted up with a few sticks of sagging furniture. 

He was annoyed when there was a rap on the door. He did not want to see 
anyone just then. But there was no help for it. “Come in.” 

Carter and two other men stood in the doorway. They came in hesitantly 


with Carter in the lead and closed the door behind them. They looked, Rogers 
thought, rather like staring scarecrows, completely out of place in the now 
luxuriously appointed office with its finely bound books and its new carpet 
and the expensively framed pictures that he had selected with such care. 

“Yes?” 

“The men have asked us to come and see you.” Carter, obviously, was to 
be the group’s spokesman. 

Rogers waited impatiently. There was a complaint in the offing, it was in 
every line of Carters stance. 

“It’s about the heating. It’s been very cold the last few nights and we’ve 
been wondering if...” 

Rogers did not permit him to finish. He had dealt with complaining 
subordinates before. There was just one way to handle them. Firmly. Give 
them a shilling and they would take a pound. 

He made his voice a dismissal. “We turn off the heating at eight in the 
winter. You know that. You should all be in bed by eight.” 

The men did not move. Carter’s lips had set stubbornly. “The beds are 
cold. There aren’t enough blankets.” He did not speak disrespectfully, but 
neither did he seem inclined to give ground. 

The martinet in Rogers made him push his head forward as he had been 
wont to do when dealing with recruits; it was a gesture that had never failed to 
intimidate. 

“I had the worn ones thrown out. We have no allowance for new ones in 
our budget for the current year. I’m trying to run this home as efficiently and 
economically as I can.” 

But these were not recruits and they could not see his outthrust jaw. If they 
turned away, it was not because he had overawed them, but because they had 
known in advance the futility of their coming, because they had anticipated 
what his answer would be. Only Carter seemed to be visibly upset. Carter’s 
shoulder brushed against one of the new pictures on the wall, tilted it on its 
cord. He hesitated, raised a hand to feel along the heavily carved frame. 

“Expensive?” He did not make the word an accusation; it was a question, 
no more. 

Even so, the question made Rogers uncomfortable. “It’s-a picture.” 

Carter was considering him almost as though he could see him. “Do you 
know anything about blind people?” 

Rogers shrugged. "I can’t say that l’ ve come across many before coming 
to this job. I was an army officer. Learnt to handle men there.” 

Carter spoke calmly, giving no hint of the effort at self-control behind his 
words. “With all due respect, sir-we’re not soldiers. And blind men are not 
like people with sight. We’ve lost one of our senses, but the loss of one sense 
only tends to sharpen the others-to time them more finely, to make them more 
acute. Do you know what that means?” 

Rogers did not know what it meant. He did not care. He had spent long 


years commanding men. It was one of his axioms that enlisted men were 
machines that required constant care if they were to be kept in fighting trim, 
and he had always attempted to see to it that his men were well fed, well 
clothed and well housed. Efficiency demanded it. But these men-they were 
machines, yes. But they were old, worn-out machines that served no purpose, 
that consumed food and supplies to no end. He shrugged again. 

But Carter had not done. “We can feel things more easily. If food is bad, it 
tastes worse to us. If a room is dirty, we feel every speck. If an insect scurries 
across the floor, we hear it, and if it’s cold, we feel the cold even more.” 

“So?” 

Carter was still fingering the picture. “Why not sell this and buy us some 
fuel-or blankets?” 

The cheek of the man! Rogers was appalled. He would have felt just this 
same spasm of wrath, just this same disbelief, if the troops under his 
command had suddenly mutinied. Inferior ranks simply did not tell an officer 
where his duty lay. And these were not even soldiers; they were useless husks 
living on the charity of others, wom-out shells waiting to die. 

Nevertheless, he did not dissolve into anger. He was angry, but it would 
not do to lose his dignity. 

“I was not aware that the administration of expenditures for this institute 
had been turned over to you, Mr. Carter,” he said. His tone was meant to bite, 
to hurt, and it succeeded. 

The faces of the two men who had accompanied Carter took on identical 
expressions of pain. There was no mistaking the fact that their mission had 
failed. They had anticipated that it would. But they had not anticipated 
Rogers’s venom. 

“We’ve wasted our time.” Carter’s disappointment, unlike theirs, was 
tinged with quiet rage. He was biting his lip as he turned to the door and went 
out, with the others following close behind. 

Rogers remained motionless behind his desk. The interview had disturbed 
him even more than he had thought. There was something implacable about 
those staring, unseeing eyes of Carter’s. It was a while before he returned to 
the books, and he did not at once set to work even then. It was only slowly 
that he was able to recover his usual self-assurance. 

He took up his pen. Perhaps it was just as well that the last few moments 
had taken place. At least the men would know now where they stood, where 
he stood. He was firmly in charge, in control, and they would abide by his 
decisions. He was quite certain that there would be no more committees. 

Nor were there. December-the coldest December in years-ground out its 
frigid days and unbearable nights, and the men did not return. They grew 
more restless, thinner, more emaciated, but they did not again intrude on his 
privacy. They suffered in silence and thought their hopeless thoughts and 
Rogers neither knew nor cared. Order, that was the thing. It was not for 
nothing that he had been known in the army as a harsh disciplinarian. In time 


he almost forgot that the men were indeed men; they were mere cyphers in his 
account books. 

The men, however, had not forgotten him. His name, though he was not 
aware of it, was cursed daily. Particularly at mealtimes. It was inevitable that, 
in time, there would be a small insurrection. 

It began in the dining hall, when December had almost run its course. And 
it began-it had to begin-with Carter. He stood at the serving counter holding 
out his dish, and the mess that a cook dumped into it made a loose, swishing 
sound as it dropped from the ladle. The mess was supposedly meat stew, but if 
there was meat in it, the meat was not visible; what was visible was a watery 
concoction as gray as the scabrous walls of the room. 

When he had taken his usual seat, Carter lifted a spoonful of the stew to 
his mouth and made a face. “Tastes like dishwater.” 

The man beside him nodded. “No meat in it.” 

It required an effort for Carter to consume the rest of the stew. It was thin 
and unsatisfying and bad tasting. But he was hungry. 

An old man-the man for whom he had attempted to find an extra blanket- 
was the first to empty his dish. Fever spots burned brightly on his cheeks, and 
his cough now was as often as not accompanied by blood, but he had the 
greediness of old age; he stood up and carried the dish to the serving counter. 
But when he offered it, the cook behind the counter shook his head. The vat 
that had held the stew was empty. 

“Sorry, there’s none left.” 

The old man was querulous, ravenous. “No second helping?” 

“The rations were cut.” The cook was not an unfeeling man. 
“Superintendent says he’s doing the best he can with prices so high.” His eyes 
moved past the old man to Carter. Carter was listening, and Carter’s eyes 
made the cook uncomfortable even though he knew that Carter could not see 
him. 

The old man returned to his seat at the table, carrying his empty dish and 
coughing. “There’s no more,” he said plaintively when he had recovered his 
breath. 

The words were directed to Carter as the table’s natural leader, but there 
was no opportunity for Carter to reply. His head swiveled as he heard a noise 
from somewhere behind him-a sharp, distinctive pop! It had been a long time 
since he had heard that sound but there was no mistaking it. It came from 
behind the door that led into the hallway and so to Rogers’ office. The sound 
of a cork being drawn, followed a moment later by the familiar gurgle of 
liquid being poured from a bottle. ^ 

Rogers was startled when the door to his office burst open. He was seated 
at his desk, a meal laid out before him-steak, salad, vegetables, and a bottle of 
wine-and the inward-bursting door caught him with a forkful of the steak 
suspended midway between his plate and his mouth. 

Carter and some of the other blind men stood in the doorway. One of them 


sniffed appreciatively, savoring the aroma of the steak. 

“What do you want?” 

Carter, too, sniffed the aroma of the meat. His advance, two steps into the 
room, added a note of indignation to Rogers’s voice. “It’s my lunchtime!” 

“What is it-a nice juicy steak?” Anger had set Carter’s body to quivering. 
“While we get nothing but slop!” His attitude was almost threatening as he 
advanced farther into the room. 

For the moment, Rogers’s temper took precedence over his indignation. 
But it was a temper slightly tinged with apprehension. 

“I do the best I can for you-within the limits of my budget.” 

“But you eat meat. You drink wine.” 

Thirty years of dealing with the ranks, thirty years of command put iron in 
Rogers’s bitten-off reply. I am the officer in charge.” 

Carter’s rage burst its bounds. “This isn’t the bloody army!” His cane 
lifted, swung in a hard, furious arc across the surface of the desk, sweeping 
away the bottle and the wineglass that stood beside it. The glass shivered into 
a hundred pieces; the bottle, overturned, smashed itself to bits on the carpet. 

Rogers pushed himself back from the desk, afraid. His face had gone 
white. 

“Brutus!” 

The dog, until now seated in a corner, came swiftly to its feet, its hackles 
rising. Head lowered and ears laid back, it moved toward Carter, growling. 
When it was close, the growling became a series of snarling barks. It was too 
well trained, too well fed to attack without being ordered to do so, but there 
was no mistaking the threat behind that vicious barking. 

Carter backed away; he had not known that the dog was in the office. He 
would have been helpless against it. When the dog came no farther, he turned 
to hurry out of the room, pushing through the men in the doorway. 

Rogers stood up and slammed the door in their faces. Old fools! They were 
like grimacing monkeys in a zoo peering out from their cages at their betters. 

Brutus, when the door had closed, dropped to his haunches and waited 
expectantly. His jaws dripped saliva as Rogers went to the desk and cut a 
chunk from the steak. 

“Good boy.” Rogers tossed the chunk of meat; it vanished into the dog’s 
maw, caught in midair. Always hungry, aren’t you?” 

His voice carried through the door to where Carter, surrounded by a knot 
of the blind men, had come to a halt. Carter’s face convulsed. The men were 
importunate, questioning, but there was nothing he could say that could make 
them feel better. He shook tihem off. 

For the remainder of the day he kept to himself, and the others respected 
his need to be alone. No one spoke to him, even at the evening meal. 

There was, in fact, hardly any conversation at all at the evening meal. 
Ordinarily the men lingered in the dining room when they had done, or 
gathered in the lounge; tonight they left the hall early and went at once to their 
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cots even though the room was considerably wanner than their dormitory. 
Long despairing, it was as if their despair had at last overwhelmed them. 

Carter, too, went at once to his cot. But sleep was impossible. His blanket 
provided no warmth and the old man in the adjoining cot could not stop 
coughing. The coughing came at irregular intervals-long, hacking spasms that 
threatened to fling the old man to the floor. 

Carter sat up. There was something different about the noises the old man 
was making-a note of pain. The old man, when Carter groped for him, seized 
his hand, gasping. “Doctor-get a doctor!” 

Carter hesitated only for a moment. His flimsy dressing gown lay flung 
across the foot of his bed. He tugged it on hurriedly, found his cane, and 
hurried through his perpetual darkness to the door. 

The rest of his way was easier. Things were rarely moved about in the 
halls or in the other rooms of the home and there was no need to feel his way 
with the cane. Minutes later he was at another door, pounding on it. 

“Mr. Rogers!” 

It was a while before Rogers answered, but eventually there were shuffling 
footsteps behind the door. Rogers opened it, his hands fumbling to tie the belt 
of his robe. His eyes were still filled with sleep and he was unpleasantly aware 
that his hair was mussed and that for the moment he did not look at all 
military. 

“So it’s you.” He had half expected that it would be Carter. “What the 
devil do you want at this hour?” 

“It’s Greenwood. He needs a doctor.” 

The name meant nothing to Rogers at first. Then-oh, yes, the old man who 
was constantly coughing. “Can’t it wait until morning?” 

“He’s bad-really bad.” 

Rogers sought for and could find no logical excuse for returning to his bed. 
It was a nuisance, but he had no choice. “T’ll have a look.” 

It was amazing to him the way Carter found his way through the darkness 
but he did not dwell upon it. He had tugged the collar of his robe tight about 
his throat but die cold outside his own quarters was penetrating. And 
threading his way through the blackness in Carter’s wake offended his sense 
of order. He should have been in the lead. 

He was glad when they had reached the dormitory and he could see again. 
The dim light from the tiny bulb in the dormitory was welcome, despite the 
fact that it made the men there look like cadavers on their cots. 

In the dormitory, he took the lead as a matter of course, walking with his 
usual efficient military stride and with Carter this time tapping his way behind 
him. 

He reached Greenwood’s bed long before Carter, bent over him, and drew 
in his breath. He had seen that look on the faces of other men. Greenwood lay 
without moving, his body contorted as though he had just finished another 
spasm of coughing, and with flecks of blood on his bps. His face seemed to 


have fallen in. His cheeks, always sunken, were more sunken still, and his 
mouth had fallen open to reveal his few remaining teeth. 

Rogers turned, still stooped, as Carter came up to the old man’s cot. “He’s 
dead.” When Carter said nothing, he felt the need to add something. “It must 
have been his heart.” 

“It wasn’t his heart.” 

Now that Carter had come close, Rogers could see his grim face. Except 
for the grimness, it was expressionless, a mask carved out of stone. Whatever 
Carter was thinking, it was not visible on his features. 

Rogers straightened up with elaborate slowness. “There doesn’t seem to be 
anything more I can do here.” 

“No. You’ve done enough.” 

The other men had either left their cots or had propped themselves up on 
their elbows. Rogers could feel their hatred as they stared at him. 

But that was ridiculous. They could not see him. He was imagining things. 
He made a pretense of returning their blind stares and could not keep from 
recoiling. The hatred struck him like a physical blow. He backed off 
involuntarily, then recovered himself and walked quickly to the door. No one 
interfered with him. Only those blank, unseeing eyes followed him. 

With his going, the men turned as one to where Carter stood leaning on his 
cane. Gradually his look of grimness turned to a look of determination, as 
though he had at last decided upon a plan of action. 

Whatever his plan, however, it was to be several days before he put it into 
operation. Rogers, during those days, made it his business to see him often. 
Not to speak to him but to see him, to keep tabs on him. Carter, Rogers was 
certain, would not react passively to Greenwood’s death. Not that there was 
really anything that Carter could do about it, of course, but an efficient 
commander made it a point to keep a weather eye upon the enemy. 

Still, with the passing of time, there seemed to be no point in continuing 
his surveillance. Indeed, he felt rather foolish. What could a pack of blind men 
do except endure? The residents of the home, Carter included, went about 
their days as usual. If there was a difference in their attitude, it was merely in 
their murmured conversations. The conversations invariably died when 
Rogers came near and were not resumed until he had passed out of earshot. 
Well, let ’em have their piddling secrets. 

There was really, however, only one secret. The men shared it between 
them and, even if Rogers had been aware of it, he would not have understood 
it. 

How, for example, could he possibly have understood about the sausage? 

On the third night after Greenwoods death, the men were served sausages 
and beans for dinner. One sausage per man, together with a dollop of beans. 
Hardly enough to fill their empty bellies. Yet the men, after they had returned 
to their tables with their portions, did not immediately begin to eat. They sat 
each with his food before him, unmoving. 


Carter was the first. Carter did a very strange thing. Very carefully, as 
though it were part of a ritual, he cut his sausage in half. One half he left on 
his plate. The other half he placed in a large bowl. Then he passed the bowl to 
the man beside him. 

The second man, too, cut his sausage in half. One half he left on his plate. 
The other half he placed m the bowl before he passed the bowl to the next 
man. This man repeated his actions, as did the next and the next. Eventually 
the bowl was returned to Carter, filled to overflowing. He had been eating 
what was left of his sausage, but he stopped, put both hands around the rim of 
the bowl, and held it like something precious. If Rogers had been there, he 
would have seen that the expression on Carter s face duplicated exactly the 
expression of determination that he had worn on the night of Greenwood’s 
death. 

Afterward, Carter and the others sat in their shadowy dormitory, clustered 
about the bowl of sausage halves. They were shivering, but for once they did 
not seem to mind. 

Toward midnight, Carter got to his feet and dropped his blanket on his cot. 
He was fully dressed. “It’s time,” he said. 

Two other men, also fully dressed, came to stand beside him. They and 
Carter left the dormitory together, with Carter carrying the bowl of sausages. 

In the hall he led the way with the ease of long familiarity. Darkness was 
his natural element and there was almost a spring in his step. Only when he 
had reached the hallway that led to Rogers’s office did he slow his pace. The 
hallway, like the rest of the home, was still, but he waited in the gloom 
outside Rogers’s door until he was certain that there was no one inside. 

What followed was like a continuation of the ritual that had begun in the 
dining hall. Almost smiling, Carter placed one of the sausage halves on the 
floor in front of the door and then went on down the hall, leaving another bit 
of sausage on the floor after each few paces. The sausages made a trail that led 
the length of the hallway, through another door, and down a flight of stairs to 
the cellar. 

In the cellar, the three blind men settled themselves to wait. The trail of 
sausages that led down into the cellar was invisible, but they had the 
satisfying knowledge that it was there. 

“Do you suppose he’ ll come?” 

“He’ll come.” Carter spoke with deadly certainty. “He always comes back 
to his office late on Thursdays and this is Thursday. All we have to do is 
wait.” 

There was no other sound; even had there been any, it would have 
penetrated only faintly to the cellar. But the blind men could hear Rogers’s 
footsteps clearly when he came along the dark hallway. The hallway was 
directly above their heads; they could tell exactly what he was doing. 

He came along the hallway with Brutus beside him, opened his office door 
with a key and went inside. When he had switched on a light, he busied 


himself at his desk. He had work to do, and he did not notice that Brutus had 
not followed him into the office. 

Brutus, dribbling saliva, had picked up the scent of the first bit of sausage 
and quickly located it in the darkness. He gulped it hungrily, found the next 
piece, and moved on down the trail, chewing as he went. At the cellar door he 
hesitated for a moment-the cellar was unfamiliar to him-but the scent of the 
sausages was irresistible. His feet padded on the stairs; on every other step he 
found another morsel. 

Below, he moved in darkness so black that it made the darkness in the 
hallway seem almost light by comparison, but he was not aware of the 
difference. The trail of sausages drew him on like a magnet. Across the cellar 
floor, past a heavy door that he did not see, and into a coal shed. 

One of the blind men whispered to Carter, “He’s inside.” 

“Good.” Carter’s voice was a sibilant hiss. He moved across the cellar, 
found the door of the coal shed and swung it shut behind Brutus. Brutus, 
inside, was gobbling greedily; he was hardly aware of the slight sound behind 
him. 

Carter pushed home the stout sliding latch that held the door closed. His 
face bore a look of satisfaction-the satisfaction that a man feels when he has 
successfully completed part one of a difficult operation. 

“Now for Rogers,” he said, and led the way toward the stairs. 

Above, Rogers had looked up from the papers on which he had been 
working and was looking around his office. He had long since become 
accustomed to the silence of the home, but tonight the silence seemed to have 
taken on a special quality. For some reason that he could not fathom he was 
uneasy. The silence was too deep, too complete-a brooding, threatening 
silence that made him glad that Brutus was close at hand. 

“Brutus?” 

Brutus was not in the room. Frowning, Rogers went around his desk to the 
half-open door. 

“Brutus!” 

There was no sound from beyond the door. The dog, if he was in the 
corridor, did not respond. 

“Brutus!” 

Blast this darkness. Rogers felt a momentary stab of anger. Even had 
Brutus been there, he would not have been able to see him. He half turned, 
peering into the shadows. 

A white cane whipped into view just below his chin, its tip pointing 
directly at his chest. Before he was even aware of what was happening, three 
blind men had swarmed out of the blackness and shoved him against the wall, 
holding him there. One of the men was Carter. 

It happened so suddenly, so unexpectedly, that for the moment Rogers did 
not resist. The men seemed to have come out of nowhere. Then he found his 
voice. “What is it? What do you want? Go back to your quarters-all of you!” 


Carter, as always, was the spokesman. “It’s our turn to give orders, Mr. 
Rogers.” 

“Orders? You?” Fear and indignation struggled for ascendancy in Rogers’s 
voice. Indignation won. “How dare you? How...” 

The men did not seem to hear him. They had gripped his arms and were 
dragging him down the hallway and they were surprisingly strong, for all their 
emaciation. Struggle as he might, he could not break free. 

“Brutus-help me! Brutus!” 

The men who dragged him were shadows. Silent shadows who held him 
with grips of iron, their fingers biting into his flesh. 

“Please! Where are you taking me?” 

He had to break free, to run! They were mad! His struggles became a 
frenzy. 

To no avail. At the end, he could no longer even keep his footing. The men 
had begun to hurry, so that he was yanked off his feet and dragged with his 
toes scraping the wooden floor. He could see nothing, hear nothing except his 
own gasping breath. 

Stairs! He was being hauled down a flight of stairs into a blackness even 
more profound than the blackness above. The cellar! He... 

He could no longer feel the hands that had been holding him. Instead, he 
was pushed violently from behind. He stumbled, grabbed at the handrail 
halfway down the stairs to save himself from falling. But he could not see. 
Momentum carried him on downward. At the bottom of the stairs he stumbled 
again and fell to his hands and knees. He did not know that other blind men 
were waiting for him until he felt their hands clutching at him, lifting him to 
his 

Somewhere close by, Brutus barked a reply. Rogers could hear him. But 
where was he? Where? 

Suddenly the cellar was brightly lit. Carter, still at the head of the stairs, 
had flicked the light switch. 

Rogers did not see him, did not look up. He was searching wildly for 
Brutus as he struggled. The barking was somewhere not more than a few 
yards away, but he could not locate its source. 

There were at least a dozen of the blind men holding him. Staring men 
without expression who closed in on him, herded, him like some beast across 
the cellar toward a coal shed. There were two coal sheds. One was locked and 
bolted, the door of the second hung open. It was toward the second that he 
was being driven. 

“No, don’t...” 

The words ended in a wail as the men shoved him through the opening, 
swung the door shut, and held it closed. 

It was not until then that Carter descended the cellar stairs. He walked 
deliberately to the coal shed and slid its latch home. Then he and the others 
turned, still deliberately, and left the cellar. 


Their deathly silence, even more than what had happened, had shaken 
Rogers, transformed him into jelly. But with their going, reason began to 
return to him. When he was quite certain that they were gone, he turned to an 
inspection of his prison. 

There was no way out. The shed was solidly built, without a chink, and the 
door was massive, heavy. Thick iron bars crisscrossed a tiny window set high 
in the cellar wall. He tried the door, but without any real hope. It did not 
budge. Suddenly furious, he slammed his shoulder against it. 

Instantly there was a response. Brutus, in the shed alongside, began to bark 
furiously. 

Rogers whirled, still not understanding. The sound was coming from that 
wall-the wall between the two sheds. Noise reverberated hollowly through the 
cellar as the dog hurled itself against the wall. 

Understanding drew a pattern of fear across Rogers’s face. They had 
locked Brutus in, too! The fear made his voice a whisper when he spoke 
again. He did not speak angrily or with indignation this time; his one word 
was not even a cry for help. It was a whisper of despair. “Brutus.” 

The remainder of that night was a bad dream in which he racked his brain 
for a clue as to what might happen next; a night without rest, its silence 
broken only when Brutus, raging at his confinement, threw himself again and 
again at the wall. No one came to the cellar. 

The helpless calm of desperation had clamped a fist about him by the time 
the blind men did return. They came early the next morning, carrying 
hammers and saws and bent under the weight of the scrap wood they were 
carrying, and went to work. 

Rogers did not call out to them, certain that it would avail him nothing 
even if he did so. Instead, he tried to puzzle out what they were doing. They 
were building something. That much was obvious from the hammering and 
the sound of sawing. But what it could be was beyond him. From time to time 
he could hear Carter’s voice giving directions of some sort, but the words 
were unintelligible. 

Carter! Rogers’s tongue writhed around the name. Oh, he would have a 
score to settle with Carter when this idiotic charade was over. 

Meanwhile, he listened. The men in the cellar worked steadily, not pausing 
to rest. What were they doing?” 

The attendant, in Rogers’s office above, wondered too. He had, since 
greeting Rogers on his first day at the home, spent more of his time attending 
to Rogers’s needs than to the needs of his charges. The coffee he carried had 
become a daily chore. But when he had set the coffee down on the desk, he 
did not leave the office at once. Somewhere in the building someone was 
building something, and he knew of no construction work being done in the 
home. Curious, he went out, following the sound. 

Rogers, had he known of the man’s curiosity, might have felt a thrill of 
hope. But he did not know of it He huddled in his coal shed, grimed with 


black dust and feeling the first insistent pangs of hunger, and listened. Carter’s 
voice came to him again through the rasping of saws and the pounding of 
hammers. 

When they let him out... 

But-what if they did not let him out? What if they meant to keep him here 
until he starved? His thoughts of retribution dissolved, left him with only his 
fear. 

He banged on the door. “What are you doing out there?” 

The sawing and the hammering ceased. All work had halted as the blind 
men turned their faces in the direction of the shed. 

“Back to work.” Carter, too, had tinned his face toward the shed. But only 
for a moment. 

The men returned to their tasks. Somewhere above them a door creaked. 
The attendant had followed the noise to the cellar. 

He did not come down the stairs. He took half a step forward, and a cane 
slammed down in front of him, barring his way. He leaped back, startled. 

A blind man stood at the top of the stairs, his cane held out to make a 
horizontal barrier. The blind man did not raise his voice, but there was an 
intensity in it that made the attendant recoil. “Don’t come down here-and 
don’t call anyone-if you value your life. Just go about your work.” 

The attendant shrunk away and the door closed. 

The men continued with their labors. Brutus had resumed his barking and 
some of the men turned then- faces again toward the coal sheds-there was a 
new, vicious note to the barking now; it seemed to give them satisfaction. But 
they did not pause. 

Rogers heard it too. His fist pounded on the door of the shed. “You out 
there!” 

The hammering and the sawing went on. 

“Feed Brutus! He’s hungry!” 

If the blind men were aware of his voice at all, they chose to ignore him; if 
anything, the tempo of the hammering increased. Only Carter paid any 
attention. He walked to the shed and waited. 

He did not have to wait long. Inside the shed Rogers was still at the door, 
sickly aware that only a single wall separated him from Brutus. 

“You must feed him! He’ll get wild! He’ll be dangerous!” It was almost a 
scream. 

Carter, waiting, said, “I know,” very quietly, and then inclined his head 
toward the shed that held Brutus. Brutus was in a near frenzy. His barking had 
become a continuous staccato. 

Behind his door, Rogers shuddered as the dog hurled himself against the 
wall that divided them. He could see Brutus in his mind’s eye, lips pulled 
away from his teeth in a snarl. He had owned Brutus for years, but there had 
never been the usual man-and- his-dog relationship between them. Brutus had 
never been a pet. He was a weapon. A deadly weapon. If another few hours 


passed and he was not fed... 

Rogers backed away from the wall in a cold sweat. For a moment he 
thought of clawing his way up to the tiny barred window, then dismissed the 
idea as impractical. The bars were too strong, the window too small for him to 
squeeze through even had he been able to reach it. He retreated to a comer of 
the shed and sat down, his eyes fixed on the small patch of sky that showed 
between the bars. 

He sat so through all of that day, until the sky was no longer visible. Then 
he slept fitfully, alternately sweating and shivering, tormented by dreams that 
were nightmares and by the hunger that gnawed at his insides. 

But it was the uncertainty of not knowing what the blind men were 
planning that was the hardest to bear. He had an insane desire to scream at 
them, to curse them, to rage at them when the sounds of their hammering and 
of Brutus’s howling woke him the next morning. Only the few shreds of self- 
control that still remained to him kept his lips clamped shut. That satisfaction, 
at least, he could deny them. 

The work, whatever it was, continued all through the day and well into 
the*night. Huddled in his corner, Rogers did not move. He was filthy, with 
two days’ growth of beard stubbling a jaw that had set stubbornly despite his 
weakness and the growling of his empty stomach. 

It was the cessation of the hammering and the sawing that drove him to the 
door again, straining to hear. There was something final about the sudden 
silence that had affected even Brutus; he had momentarily quit his howling. 

Rogers’s pounding on the door was weak, ineffectual, but loud enough to 
be heard. “What have you made?” 

Carter’s voice came to him through the door. "You will see, Mr. Rogers.” 

“I haven’t had any food in two days. Give me some food-please.” The 
words stuck in his throat. 

“Do you call what you have been feeding us food, Mr. Rogers?” 

There was the same finality in Carter’s voice that there had been in the 
sudden silence. It made Rogers’s blood run cold; but when he spoke, he 
managed to speak placatingly. 

“At least feed Brutus. Put the food under his door. He’ll kill anyone who 
sets foot in there now.” 

For reply, there was the unexpected sound of a bolt being drawn. The door 
of the coal shed swung open. 

Rogers drew back, wary, but there was no other movement in the 
blackness. He could see nothing— two or three dim shadows, no more, until 
one of the shadows stepped forward. Carter. He could tell from the voice that 
it was Carter. "You are free to go now Mr. Rogers.” 

Carter and the other shadows turned and walked away. Three steps was 
enough to lose them in the gloom. 

It was a trick. It had to be a trick. But anything was better than the coal 
shed. Rogers moved out of the shed slowly, setting one foot carefully before 


the other. 

But not into the cellar. The cellar had changed. By straining his eyes, he 
could see that he stood in a crudely built, tunnellike wooden corridor. The 
corridor stretched away before him. How far was impossible to tell, but at the 
end of it there seemed to be a second corridor that turned off at a sharp angle 
from the first. 

This was what the blind men had been building. They were insane. Very 
weak and very frightened Rogers strained to make out details and could see 
none. 

A bark made him turn toward the other coal shed, but the door to the 
prison that confined Brutus would have been invisible even had his eyes been 
able to pierce the darkness. One wall of the corridor in which he stood had 
been built between the door of his shed and the door of the other. 

Whatever lurked ahead, he would have to chance it. His skin crawled as he 
walked forward but he forced himself on, feeling his way. It was like being in 
a tunnel. A crazy tunnel constructed of bits and pieces of scrap lumber, but a 
tunnel nonetheless. 

At the far end of the tunnel he turned right into the corridor that led off 
from it, still feeling his way. There was no way of knowing how far he had 
come when he felt the sharp, cutting sensation in his hand and heard his own 
voice cry out in pain. He drew the hand back from the wall as if from a hot 
iron and brought it close to his face. Blood was oozing from a deep gash in his 
palm. 

Of course. The crazy patchwork that the blind men had built would 
necessarily be rough, studded with protruding nails. 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, the lights came on and enough of the light 
penetrated the corridor so that he could see. 

There were no protruding nails. Directly ahead of him the corridor 
narrowed for a few yards like the neck of a funnel before widening out again. 
Along those few yards the blind men had fastened horizontal planks, and in 
each of the planks they had embedded bits of metal that glistened cruelly. The 
bits of metal were razor blades, hundreds of them. 

He did not stop to think about it. He had to get out! Slowly-slowly-he 
moved forward, the walls narrowing in on him as he went. There was scarcely 
a hairbreadth between his vulnerable flesh and the razor blades as he inched 
his way past them. One step at a time, not even daring to breathe, he 
continued on. Only a few moments passed, really, but it seemed like hours. 

Then he was past the razor blades unharmed and the corridor widened out. 
His sigh of relief whistled between his teeth. 

Hurrying now, he went ahead. There was another bend just ahead of him. 
He turned into it, walked a dozen paces-and there was still another bend. To 
the left this time. 

He did not want to go on. If there was madness, here it was madness with a 
method. A method at whose ultimate goal he could only guess. It made him 


stop, think. 

Minutes passed while he hesitated. Then, his mind made up, he turned into 
the next corridor-and came to a dead halt. 

The way ahead of him was short and straight and it led directly to the door 
of the coal shed in which Brutus had raged and starved for two days. He did 
not instantly recognize the shed for what it was, but he did not have to. He 
could hear Brutus inside it. Brutus was very hungry and he had sensed that 
someone was outside. His massive body crashed against the door like a 
battering ram. 

Rogers’s stare went to the bolt-he was praying that it would hold. 

There was a string fastened to the bolt. It led to a tiny hole in the wall of 
the corridor, and as he watched the string, it began to draw taut. 

“No!” 

The string was already drawing the bolt from its latch. His frantic leap 
forward was too late to prevent it. 

He ran, his face contorted with terror. Turn right at the comer of the short 
corridor! Left at the next. . . 

Behind him, the door of the coal shed flew open and Brutus burst into the 
tunnel, slavering, his teeth bared. The sound of his snarling drove Rogers on 
like a lash. 

Another turn-Rogers was moaning now, mouthing meaningless words as 
he fled. If he could get back to his own coal shed and slam it shut, he would 
be safe. There was no other haven he could mn to! 

Brutus, howling his hunger, had taken up the chase. He was coming fast. 

One more turn... 

Rogers froze. Ahead of him was the spot in the tunnel where the walls 
narrowed and converged. He could see the razor blades. 

Back! He had to go back! He whirled. Brutus was just behind bim. Every 
detail of glistening fangs and glaring eyes and drawn-back lips imprinted 
itself on his consciousness before he turned and rushed toward the razor 
blades. There was no other way to go. 

He had almost reached the razor blades when Carter, waiting with the 
other blind men at the head of the cellar stairs, placed a finger on the light 
switch and the tunnel went dark. 

The faces of the blind men did not change. Not even when they heard 
Rogers’s bloodcurdling shnek. 


VI 


Rogers tried to shake his head, to collect his thoughts, but he could not 
move. “It’s true. I was on my way to a new job as superintendent-I don’t even 
know why I stopped here . . .” 

“I do.” The monk’s voice brought him all the way back to reality. 

The others sat as Rogers sat, as if hypnotized, unable to stir, dead. 
Nothing, no one stirred. Only the monk’s eyes seemed still able to see. They 
moved from one rigid face to the other and came to rest on the face of Jason. 

“And now you may go.” 

Behind the monk, the stone door swung open. Jason hesitated, then stood 
up and walked toward it, expressionless. It was not until he had reached the 
door that his face became mobile again. It writhed, twisted, as Rogers’s face 
had twisted. 

There was no room, no chamber beyond the door. There was a pit. And in 
the pit there was something molten, something fiery, bubbling-something that 
seethed like the inside of a volcano. Plumes of flame reached upward, reeking 
of some stuff that Jason could not identify, that contorted his mouth, stung his 
nostrils. 

Yet even then he did not really understand. He whirled to face the monk. 

“But how can we...” 

There was no way out. Not through there. This was some monstrous joke. 

“Where are we?” i 

“In a place where people go when they have died without repenting. You 
see-I was not warning you, but telling you, why you are here. For all eternity.” 

Then Jason understood. The monk extended his hands and it was as if a 
great wind took Jason and hurled him back through the open doorway. He 
fell, screaming, and dissolved into nothingness, became one with the seething 
mass in the pit. 

His screams were still echoing when the others, too, stood and walked 
toward the doorway. They walked slowly, automatons driven on by a power 
that could not be denied... 


... and hurtled downward, screaming as Jason had screamed. 
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